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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘OUR VIGOROUS AND VALIANT ANCESTORS . . . HAD IMPERIAL DREAMS 
AND COMMITTED US TO THE RULE OF HALF THE WORLD, FOR WHICH 
WE NO LONGER HAVE ANY RELISH. IS IT OUR DUTY TO DEFEND 
AND MAINTAIN THIS HERITAGE OR TO RELINQUISH IT? AND IF WE 
RELINQUISH IT, WILL IT PASS INTO CLEANER HANDS, AND MANKIND 
BE BETTER SERVED? . . . EMPIRES LIKE OUR OWN, WHICH DIS- 
SEMINATE IDEAS, WHICH IMPOSE THEMSELVES UPON AND INFLUENCE 
THE WORLD, HOW COULD THEY ACCOMPLISH WHAT IN FACT THEY 
HAD ACCOMPLISHED WITHOUT THE WILL, THE RESOLUTION AND THE 
POWER TO DO SO? IF MEN AND NATIONS DO NOT FIND LIFE WORTH 
THE LIVING, OR WHAT IT OFFERS WORTH POSSESSING, IT IS VERY 
CERTAIN NATURE WILL REPLACE THEM BY OTHERS WHO DO. IF 
AN INDIVIDUAL OR A PEOPLE CEASES TO BELIEVE IN ITSELF, ITS 
AIMS AND IDEALS, OTHERS WITH FIRMER AIMS AND BELIEFS WILL 
CLIMB INTO THE SADDLE.” 


W. MAcNEILE Dixon, The Human Situation. 


Ir was announced in March that His Majesty the King, 
accompanied by the Queen and the Princesses, will pay a visit 
. to South Africa early in 1947. It is known 
a and how much the King has felt himself to be cut 
minions - pms . 
off from his Dominions during the long years 
of war and how anxious he is to acquaint himself with the 
peoples of each of these great territories. He will no doubt 
visit them all in turn, but with characteristic courage he is 
starting with the most difficult and the one needing the 
closest knowledge, for in South Africa His Majesty will find 
his white subjects divided and his native subjects depressed. 
The bulk of the Dutch are Republicans and desire to set up 
that form of Government. The mass of the English are 
loyal and ardently support the connection with the rest of 
the Empire. They are, however, in a slight minority. There 
are rather more than two million whites and the proportion 
is about 1,100,000 Dutch colonists to some 900,000 of British 
descent. This division of the whites is not the only grave 


South African question. It is not even the most serious. 
VOL. CXXVI. I 
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Alongside the whites are the native races of South Africa. 
They amount to 8,000,000 and they outnumber the whites by 
nearly four to one. They have recently been deprived of 
many of their rights and are at present suffering acutely from 
oppressive legislation directed against their colour. They are 
intensely loyal to the British Crown and it was a matter of 
deep grief to them when the British flag was hauled down in 
the Union of South Africa. It still flies in the native Protecto- 
rates and when His Majesty visits these he will be conscious 
of the deep and abiding loyalty of his South African Native 
subjects. When he goes to Natal he will find yet another 
problem, a large Indian population. By 1947, however, 
Indians may no longer be His Majesty’s subjects. Through 
the agency of Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Pethick-Lawrence and 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, they may have become foreigners. 
Thus, in going to South Africa, this land of problems, the 
King is grasping the nettle. That he will be deeply welcomed 
by the Loyalists, courteously treated by the Republicans and 
adored as a Saviour by the natives is certain. All hail to his 
courage and good luck to his statesmanship ! 


THERE has quite evidently been a very considerable muddle 
about food, and not only about our own food but also about 
that in “our’’ German zone. After the most 
ag other ~sneuine speeches had been made by Ministers, 
none of whom, except Miss Ellen Wilkinson, 
appeared to have guessed what was coming, we had a series 
of shocks during March, which lost none of their effect by the 
way in which they were written up by the Press, and empha- 
sised by Government speakers. It is a matter of some interest 
to note the things we are encouraged to dwell upon and get 
excited about. One of these is the Foreign Situation, another 
is the Food Situation. It is obviously an advantage to our 
Attlees, Bevans, Daltons and Morrisons to have the public 
barking up these selected trees instead of attending to 
their appalling mismanagement of our national affairs. And 
while our pro-Germans are splashing about with the mud they 
constantly fling at all who do not wish to preserve German 
strength, Ministers can be quietly ruining the City of London 
and destroying the industrial foundations of the country. We 
beg our readers to be excessively cautious in falling for this 
kind of ministerial sensationalism. When the Daily Herald 
prints inch-high headlines, when the Mirrors and the Mails 
and Expresses follow suit with confirmatory ejaculations, we 
always ought to ask ourselves who is benefiting by this 
particular bit of sensationalism. 
Just now we ought to suspect such items in our papers and 
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ask whether they have not got an element of camouflage. It 
is obvious that when the newspapers are all screaming 
together about calories in Germany, or when they are shocked 
by that fellow Stalin, people’s minds are diverted from the 
houses Mr. Bevan is not building, the goods which are not in 
the shops, the workmen who are not working, and the general 
chaos which Sir Stafford Cripps’s amateurs are creating all 
through our industry. 


THE muddles made by Sir Stafford Cripps are so enormous 
that, but for the sensational foreign and food news, they 
would monopolise public attention to the 
general detriment of Socialist plans for destroy- 
ing our wealth and our position in the world. 
The Churchill-Stalin row is a godsend to our Ministers. The 
confusion made by the gross incompetence of Sir Ben Smith 
is almost welcome. Anyhow Government propagandists 
are making very good play with all this, and we should give 
them marks for the way they are turning even the incom- 
petence of Ministers and the intransigeance of the Russians 
into camouflage to hide the more important activities of the 
Government. There is undoubtedly someone on the Socialist 
staff who has a real sense of Ju-jit-si and who knows how to 
use each situation to the best advantage. The same directing 
mind also judges that when Ministers exceed the ordinary 
measure of folly they must be sent away from their posts 
before they do serious harm to Socialism. Thus. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, whose term of office at the Board of Trade threatens 
disaster to the nationalising plan by exposing it too soon, has 
been persuaded to go to India to direct the final surrender of 
the great British Raj in that country, and to turn over the 
vast incapable population of India to the destruction which 
awaits them when our troops are withdrawn and Gandhi’s 
caste, the money-lenders, are left with those they will despoil. 
That is until the military Indian nations destroy them in their 
turn. Sir Stafford Cripps, who thought he could reconcile 
Hindus and Muslims in a six weeks’ visit, has gone out again, 
not to reconcile them but to order them in the name of Attlee 
& Co. to make some combination which will enable us to 
go away, leaving the Indians to fend for themselves, until 
they begin to cut each other’s throats. With Sir Stafford 
Cripps will be Mr. Alexander, the man who, in 1931, boasted 
that he had stopped Naval construction, and Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence. Lawrence was once a great name in India. From 
now it is likely to be a symbol of British decadence. There 
was no protest in the House of Commons when on March 15 
Mr. Attlee made a speech about this strange mission. A 
speech in which he adjured his three colleagues in almost so 


From Chaos 
to Chaos 
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many words to separate Britain and India on any terms. One 
of the Daily Herald’s correspondents has stated that the three 
ministers are not to return to this country until they have 
completed their task. England will, at any rate, have some 
respite from their activities. 


THE Government speaks with two voices about the Empire. 
There is the Indian voice, the Bretton Woods voice, the return 

to Gold which means the break-up of the Empire 
= he Rennentand the impoverishment of England. There is 

the voice, sometimes heard, which speaks of the 
importance of the Empire and of its value to the whole world. 
Such a voice was heard in the House of Lords on March 6. 
The speaker was Lord Pakenham, and in the name of the 
Government, of which he is a very junior member, he accepted 
the following resolution moved by Lord Altrincham. 


“That this House recognises that reciprocal economic aid 
between kindred peoples is indispensable to the coherence and the 
welfare of the Colonial Empire ; and further is calculated to stimu- 
late multilateral trade and world recovery.” 


Lord Pakenham spoke in praise of the Ottawa Agreements. 
But the bulk of his speech was the usual economist stuff and 
designed to placate the party he now adheres to. All the 
same his conclusion was all that could be desired :— 


** As we open these momentous negotiations with charity in our 
hearts for all, we turn towards the British Commonwealth and 
Empire and say, ‘ If we forget you may our hand forget its cunning. 
. . . If we forget the British Commonwealth and Empire may we 


> 99 


in our turn be forgotten ’. 


Lord Pakenham’s wish will be fulfilled if our Keynes and 
other anti-Imperial negotiators do forget the Empire at their 
Bretton Woods and other meeting places, for we shall un- 
doubtedly go under and our name will pass from the minds 
of men. 


THE man who deserves the credit for initiating this debate 
en inter-Empire trade and for producing a resolution which 

. was at once sound and yet acceptable to the 
Lord Altrincham oernment was Lord Ausinnlico (formerly 
Sir Edward Grigg). The miserable shortage of paper which 
has reduced the National Review in size is responsible for the 
fact that we cannot fully present what he said. His speech 
was a model of persuasive good sense. There was to be an 
Imperial Conference, he said, at the end of April, and an 
International Trade Conference later in the year. He was 
anxious that the grave domestic differences which separated 


TI 
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the Government from their opponents should not make them 
lose sight of certain matters of importance :— 


“ Everyone will agree that in external relations our first duty is 
to do all we can for the Commonwealth and Empire.” 


Well, we hope that ‘‘ everyone ”’ does agree with this, but we 
seem to remember some dissentients. After praise for the 
U.S.A. and its people, for whom Lord Altrincham expressed 
a great liking, he spoke of the necessity for us to realise 
that Americans dislike the British Empire, and particularly 
the trade preferences in that Empire. 


“ They accordingly advocate a rigid and universal application of 
the most favoured nation clause under which no state can give a 
preference of any kind to a near neighbour or kindred state without 
conceding the same advantage to all other states.” 


The American States are all at Home. They need not cross 
the seas to get from one to another. Our States are scattered 
all over the world, and the sea is our highway from one to 
another. 


LorD ALTRINCHAM went on to speak of our ties with the 
Empire, of Free Trade and of the most favoured nation clause. 


al a This, he said— 
| Wars Sirti destroyed our agriculture. I am afraid it cer- 
tainly increased the poverty of our slums... . It 


landed us with an unbalanced economy which it is now very difficult 
to retrieve. The conditions now are different. The unceasing 
process of political development, greatly accelerated by two world 
wars, has since that time completely transformed our relations with 
many parts of the Empire and also our whole attitude of mind 
towards it. The wars themselves we could not have survived had 
the peoples of the Empire not stood by us and given us their 
valuable aid.. Those wars have taught us in the most eloquent of 
all languages, the language of help, what the Empire means to us 
when mortal peril is at our throat ” ; 


The speaker went on to say that there would be “ no enduring 
peace or stability if the British Empire loses its coherence.”’ 
And in answer to an interjaculation :— 


“It is inconceivable to me that because the Americans do not 
understand the Commonwealth and Empire, we should ourselves 
be false to it. . . . We should declare our position unequivocally. 
We have in our hand an enormous bargaining power, the power 
given us by the British market for imported goods. All the world 
looks to it, including the United States.” 


The family should come first. Let us look for a moment at 
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what the British Empire did for us in this war. Canada, for 
instance, gave us per head of the population in services and 
munitions, thirteen times what the U.S. did, and Lord 
Altrincham ended by saying that the Americans appreciated 
candour. He pleaded for the Resolution which stood for the 
part we have to play in the world. 


WE shall shortly be faced with a Budget in which Ministers 
will show how they intend to use finance as a weapon of 
revolution. They are gradually showing their 
ae State band and they are divulging the Socialist plans 

which are to create a so-called classless society, 
in reality a society in which the upper class will consist 
entirely of officials. Actually, we are being slowly broken in 
to the understanding of what these men propose to do to our 
country. Mr. Dalton designs, with obvious gusto, to ruin 
the City, and sneers with such bitterness at his betters that 
we can have no illusions about him and his intentions, for his 
Investment Control Bill has become a menace. This Minister 
has displayed so much ignorance of his job that the Business 
Notes in the Economist have had, says our contemporary, 
“‘ almost to be converted into a Dunciad for his special benefit.”’ 
He will produce as ‘‘ rough”’ a Budget as he can, being the 
sort of man to whom it is a pleasure to see discomfort. We 
may be sure that the greatest misery of the greatest number 
of people will be among his aims, especially if as many as 
possible of his old schoolfellows at Eton can be included in his 
comprehensive plans for maltreatment. There are people like 
this. The Germans have a word for their main pleasure, 
which consists of enjoying other people’s pain. They call it 
Schadenfreude. Such people will not enjoy their Socialist 
state, if they ever get it, unless it degrades many people and 
makes them unhappy and poor. 


Wuat about housing? There is still nothing in the shops, 
especially the food shops, but how about our homes? If we 
have nothing to eat and not much to wear we 
should still like some shelter for ourselves and 
our families, and beds to sleep on at night. We are not getting 
any of these essentials. Beds with bedding and sheets cannot 
be had, nor are the houses coming along. Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
is a political theorist, and one of his theories is that nothing 
should be done save by the State. Houses are in future to be 
built by local authorities, who have neither the knowledge 
nor the aptitude for such work. The private builder is to be 
squeezed out. Mr. Bevan is indifferent to the fact that in the 
course of this process there will be no building. The Housing 
Bill does not offer any likelihood of producing houses, at least 


Housing 
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not in this decade. Mr. Bevan goes further than this general 
slowing down, for while he will not allow large houses for rich 
men to be built, he is certainly not going to produce any 
houses that poor men can afford. Does this eloquent, rather 
flighty Minister know what he is aiming at, or is he—as would 
appear—just animated by wind and fury? They are bad 
foundations for a national policy. 


MINISTERS have started on a crusade. Outwardly this is 
directed to reviving the spirit of the country, actually it is 
isi . designed to conceal the bankruptcy of their 
Ministers in'@ own policy. They speak of “ Dunkirk” and 
of Britain’s great days, but the only resemblance 
that the present situation has to any of our war crises is that 
there is a retreat. Ministers themselves are anxious to be 
rescued, to retreat from the effects of their own disastrous 
policy, they believe that under cover of a “ great national 
movement ”’ they may be able to pull out in time from under 
the cracking building they are in before their responsibility 
for its erection becomes clear to the voters. Their volte-face 
is already considerable. From being the apostles of more pay 
for less work they have become the missionaries of a new 
creed, the slogan for which would appear to be: “‘ For God’s 
sake get us out of this mess.”” True, they have not yet admitted 
that their false policy is to blame for our serious domestic 
troubles, for they have not spoken honestly of this country’s 
financial situation, and their only remedy is the sale of the 
British Empire to the U.S.A. True, they have appealed to 
Trades Union officials to urge their followers to work, but they 
have not dared to suggest that the work must be worth the 
money asked for it. Trades Union officials who met Mr. 
Attlee and some of his colleagues in conference in March 
listened to him with rather grim looks as he begged them to 
reverse the policy which gives them their jobs. Their raison 
détve has hitherto been to get more money for less work. 
Their position, their livelihood, depend upon their doing 
this. Mr. Attlee will have to be much franker than he has yet 
been. He will have to say that the promises of last spring 
were moonshine before these men will go back on their whole 
careers. 


MINISTERS who realise, along with their own precarious 
position, the danger in which the country stands, know per- 

. fectly well that the threat is not from without 
Dunkirk Indeed ! 511+ oa within. A very difficult economic 
position has been made infinitely worse by Ministerial action. 
The threat of nationalisation hangs over our private 
industries, banking and commerce are hamstrung, recovery 
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is impeded at every turn by “ work parties,” “ controllers ”’ 
“ directives,” and the like. No work can be begun in any 
direction without the sanction of an incredible number of 
officials. To a country in this state, a country underfed, 
harassed and wearied, Mr. Attlee smugly says “Go to it ; 
this is a sort of Dunkirk!” This kind of Ministerial utterance 
is very different from the ninepenny for fourpenny speeches 
of last spring. The fact is that the Ministers are in the position 
of the man who had 


ce 


. a plan 
To dye my whiskers green, 
And then hold up so large a fan 
That they should not be seen.” 


That is much the position of the Attlee Ministry. As a matter 
of fact they have two fans. The larger one is provided by 
the foreign situation which an obliging Press is playing up for 
all it is worth. The second fan is the so-called ‘‘ Dunkirk 
situation.”” Dunkirk indeed! That fan is too transparent 
to deceive anyone. From Dunkirk an Army which had fought 
well against impossible odds came home to fight again, while 
the whole country stood by to help and cheer them. Now the 
Attlee Government ask us to rescue them and to restore the 
finances they have damaged by the work which they will not 
allow us to do. There is no Dunkirk anywhere about this 
situation save that Ministers may perhaps learn—as they did 
in 1940—some of the simpler lessons of life. Then the lesson 
was about the value of pacifism and disarmament. Now it is 
about work and what this does for us. 


“In the Carboniferous Epoch we were promised abundance for all, 
By robbing selected Peter to pay for Collective Paul ; 
But, though we had plenty of money, there was nothing our money 
could buy, 
And the Gods of the Copybook Headings said : 
If you don’t work you die.” 


That was written by Kipling in 1919. The wheel has now 
come full circle. 


Mr. CHURCHILL has recently made speeches in America which 
have attracted the attention of the whole world. He had 
5 evidently studied his words, determined to give 
Mr. Churchill the essence of his mind in the best language he 
in America 
could find. No one has a greater command of 
English than Mr. Churchill, no one can raise his voice to a 
higher diapason, no one speaks with a greater detonating 
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power. So it recently proved in America, at least on that 
occasion when he. spoke at Fulton, Missouri, on March 5. 
There he put forward a joint policy for the British and 
American peoples, and in doing so he raised not one but two 
hornet’s nests. Mr. Churchill is not unpopular in the United 
States, where he is regarded as a sort of museum piece belong- 
ing to another century. Further, he is liked for his friendly 
attitude to the Americans and for his evident enjoyment of 
the Yankee way of life. But after this is said, and after due 
allowance is made for this measure of good feeling in the 
U.S.A. towards Mr. Churchill’s person, we are still miles away 
from any possibility of the American people listening to him 
—or to any other Englishman;—on a matter which concerns 
their own policy. Mr. Churchill profoundly misunderstood 
his audience when he suggested to them that they should 
consider lining up with his countrymen in the cause of Peace. 
It is only under the most violent war pressure that they are 
ever willing to stand alongside the English. But Mr. Churchill 
did not only mistake his American audience, he also entirely 
forgot that he would be overheard in other countries, and in 
endeavouring to point out to the Americans what were the 
threatening elements in the world, he spoke of Russia in a 
way in which the fiery and susceptible men who rule that 
country will not forget or forgive. What he said has been 
taken up as a cause of quarrel and has been vehemently 
answered. Mr. Churchill’s Fulton effort considerably worsened 
our relations with Russia, and the Soviet Press at once began 
to talk of his attempt in 1919 and 1920 to fight the newly- 
formed Russian Republics. 


WE venture to suggest that Mr. Churchill is misunderstood 
in foreign countries, in the U.S.A. as much as in France or 
Versatility ! Russia, and the reason is that foreigners do not 

comprehend his constantly recurring versa- 
tility—it might be called political inconstancy. He has been 
everything in his time, and for and against almost every 
important policy. He was violently and vehemently anti 
Russian in 1919 and after, and as violently and vigorously 
pro-Russian in 1941 and after. In other ways he has swung 
equally. He was strongly Free Trade and anti-Imperial in 
1907 and for many years after; then he seemed to see the 
value of the Empire and Preference. Now he has swung back 
again to the policy of letting the Empire down via Bretton 
Woods and the Gold Standard. In the same way with 
armaments. He was strongly against strengthening our Army, 
Navy and Air Force before 1914. He disbelieved in the 
German desire for war and made overtures to that country in 
1913 which have something of the same idea as his recent 

3 a 
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approach to America.* This did not prevent him from being a 
very active though not always wise War Minister during part of 
the 1914-1918 war. Once that was over, Mr. Churchill again 
reverted. From 1925 to 1929, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
his whole weight was used for disarmament, and we were dis- 
armed. Now he advocates an “ International Army ” and a 
sort of alliance—within UNO—with the U.S.A. The 
Americans show no sign of accepting this suggestion. They 
are not in favour of foreign alliances and they dislike the 
British and their Empire. Mr. Churchill has misunderstood 
them as he misunderstood the French in 1940 when he pro- 
posed a sort of amalgamation of the two countries. This 
offer shook our best friends in France at the time and un- 
doubtedly helped to bring on the fatal surrender in June of 
that year. Mr. Churchill had better stick at home in future. 
He does not understand foreigners. In England his vagaries 
are tolerated because of his gifts and services, but foreigners 
are quite unable to understand so inconstant a political thinker. 


THE Russians have a merit. They are realists. They did not 
fight and win this war in order to have to fight it again. 
They were attacked by Germany. They mean 
to crush Germany. They mean to seize all the 
strategic outposts they believe to be neces- 
sary, and if we ask why, they shrug their shoulders—it is so 
easy, they think, to see why no other answer is necessary. 
They have no notion of relying upon UNO or any other 
form of Polysynodia to protect them. They will protect 
themselves, and what is more, they do not respect any other 
country that is not prepared to do the same. All this is very 
embarrassing to our Polysynodists, but need ordinary people 
be so very surprised ? And can we expect Russia to respect 
us when we let India fall from our nerveless grasp in order— 
Mr. Attlee said so—to please the Americans? We may be 
puzzled by the Russians, but not nearly so puzzled as they 
must be by us! 


The Russians 
in Persia 


A STRIKING article by Mr. Sefton Delmer in the Daily Express 
of March 13 gives a clearer picture of part of what is now 


* The influence of the British and German Governments acting together 
for the peace and welfare of the world is priceless and measureless, and if an 
arrangement entered into between them—be it only for one particular year 
—for the prevention of what can plainly be shown to be a wasteful, purpose- 
less, and futile folly (i.e., expenditure on Dreadnoughts), were to acquire a 
wider international scope and significance, there would be all the more 
cause for general rejoicing, and all the more honour to those who had taken 
any part in bringing it about.—Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill (First Lord of 
the Admiralty), House of Commons, March 26, 1913. 
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doing in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe 
than the British public are usually able to 
read. Mr. Delmer describes what he is cour- 
teous enough to call a “trial’’ before a so-called People’s 
Court in Belgrade—the proceedings were rather less fair, 
impartial and truth-seeking than a drumhead court-martial 
before Chicago gangsters at the peak of their power—and 
goes on as follows : 


Out of their 
own Mouths 


“For the Yugoslav regime that trial in the People’s Court was 
not an essay in justice—an attempt to arbitrate fairly and impar- 
tially. It was war. Part of the revolutionary war waged, first 
against the German occupiers, then against their collaborators and 
supporters, and now against the middle class. . . . 

** And the same war is being fought by the Communists in all 
States of Central and South-East Europe. Its aim is the creation of 
the one-class Communist State. Its price the expulsion or expro- 
priation of between five and six million people.” 


This comment is Mr. Delmer’s. Even more interesting is the 
attitude of the Communists in the present Communist- 
dominated Yugoslav Government, which Mr. Delmer describes 
as follows : 


*€ Marshall Tito’s Government is quite frank that the revolution | 
comes first, with their law courts, and the law second. General 
Djilas, the young Communist Minister without Portfolio and one 
of the ablest and most influential men in Yugoslavia to-day, put it 
this way in an article published on January 14 :— 

««* We must clearly realise that the only good courts are those 
which defend the interests of the people and pass judgment, 
not according to the formalistic conception of the letter of the 
law, but primarily in the spirit of and in harmony with the 
national struggle and the national revolution.’ 

* By means of trials like the one I saw in the Culture Hall, 78 per 
cent. of industry in Serbia and 84 per cent. of industry in Croatia 
have been taken from their owners and appropriated by the State. 
Peasants are being deprived of their land after being found guilty of 
not working it themselves. Because they are conducting a revolu- 
tionary war the Yugoslav régime refuses to tolerate opposition or 
permit strikes. Both are illegal. 

“The Deputy Public Prosecutor for Croatia stated unambigu- 
ously at Zagreb on October 21: ‘ All the acts of reactionaries and 
the opposition, i.e., of the enemy, are criminal according to the law. 
What they do is anti-national and we should proceed accordingly.’ ” 


_ We have read before such statements as those by General 
Djilas and the Deputy Public Prosecutor for Croatia. Here 
are examples of them : 
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“ Right is for National Socialists that which serves the German 
people.” 
Dr. Frick, Congress of German Lawyers, March 10, 1933. 
“ The guiding principle must be: ‘ Justice is what benefits my 
nation |” ” 
GAULEITER MutscCHMANN, Vo/kischer Beobachter, January 17, 
1936, 
“Right is what benefits the German people, and wrong is what 
would be hurtful to it. To establish the limits between right and 
wrong is the task of the highest party court of justice.” 
WALTHER Bucu, Member of the Reichstag, at a Press recep- 
tion, Munich, February 5, 1936. 
“In passing judgment the judge must not in the first place 
consider the Statute Book, but must listen to the voice of popular 
conscience, to sane popular feeling. . . . If punishment on the basis 
of the law does not appear adequate, the judge must decide to pass 
sentence directly on the basis of sane popular feeling.” 
ROLAND FREISLER, Secretary of State, Reich Ministry of Jus- 
tice, Member of the Reichstag, Frankfurter Zeitung, October 20, 


1936, 
General Djilas and his Communist friends might:do worse 


than reflect on the fate of those who last held such views as 
theirs. 
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THE world seems to rush along nowadays at an increasing 
pace. This is partly due to the way in which news is hourly 

: . served up to us with the emphasis on battle, 
jg as Voice murder and sudden death, on troubles that 
may come, on losses we may sustain, on the 
probability that someone or other will let us down. We are 
daily told that the Golden Harp is out of tune, that the Golden 
Bowl is about to crack, that the Ivory Gate will neither open 
nor shut, and even our able Editors are unable to see what we 
can do about such disasters. We imagine that it is the con- 
fusion created by this orchestra of discordant sounds that 
makes people turn to the prophets of peace, whether they 
speak in the name of Polysynodia, or of the League of Nations, 
or of UNO. Deafened by the noise that pierces their ears, 
ordinary human creatures agree to anything, everything, 
which promises them a quiet life, without further inquiry and 
without examining the credentials of those who promise, even 
for a few days, to still the confusion. This, we imagine, is 
why we are ready to hand over powers to those who are not 
only unfit but totally unable to exercise them. There is in 
this attitude a forgetfulness of our own principles which is 
adding to the general disorder, and which must end by making 
it even greater. But it is only now and then that we hear the 
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quiet voice of reason. Lately it has been audible in both 
Houses of Parliament. On one recent occasion Mr. Kenneth 
Pickthorn (Cambridge University) was the speaker. This was in 
the recent debate on foreign affairs. There were many good 
speeches made. Mr. Harold Macmillan’s was outstanding. 
Mr. Eden’s was good, but there was in Mr. Pickthorn’s words 
a different note. He struck just that one which dominates the 
clef. Begging Ministers not to tell the House that UNO is 
the last chance of civilisation, he said, ‘‘ Civilisation has had 
many last chances and it may be in fact . . . that what we 
now have is not civilisation.” He reminded them, with 
appropriate quotations from Bolshevik leaders, that Russia 
only respects. strength. He might have added that in this 
matter the U.S.A. is like Russia. He chaffed the UNO fans 
by saying that the late conference “‘ had before it what I may 
call one real fox and three red herrings. . . . It seems to me 
a very odd account of a hunt to say that it really did awfully 
well because the result apparently was that all three red 
herrings, after careering up and down a bit, disappeared in 
blue smoke, and that everybody forgot about the fox.”’ This 
reference to Persia led Mr. Pickthorn to his main theme, the 
necessity for the existence and the understanding of law. It 
was a common view that “if economic arrangements were 
right then constitutional and legal arrangements will come 
right of themselves. . . . I believe it to be profoundly mis- 
taken.” 


EvEN in regard to the homeless hordes in Europe a stable 
law is, in Mr. Pickthorn’s view, a prime necessity. He asked 

. first of all how many of such homeless hordes 
_— Thema there were. Nobody knows. One figure is 
40,000,000. “There will be no hope for 
Europe, nor indeed will there be any Europe to hope for, until 
these people have some sense that law, not some new law, 
however much better, but that sort of law... to which 
they are accustomed is back in a way which they can recognise 
and is flowing in channels they can perceive.’”’ But it is not 
only the D.P.’s who need to know where they are. The words 
used in gatherings like UNO mean all sorts of different 
things. We need to have a much clearer view of not only 
words but rules than we are now offered. 


“What happens in any other connection than the international 
when the due process of law has broken down? In no other con- 
nection does anybody say, ‘The due process of law has broken 
down; therefore we will not have anything to do with the law as 
previously understood, but we will start to build up a whole new 
system of law from scratch and, upon that system of law, we will 
get the world going again.’ Nobody would think of doing that after 
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a great civil war, or after any kind of collapse of law and order 
inside our own country.” 

‘IT am not qualified to lecture to the House about international 
law, but I would ask . . . upon what basis of international law 
can it be right for an occupying Power, for us, or our Allies partly 
relying upon the force they draw from their alliance with us, to do 
what we are doing, for example, in Japan, to abolish Shintoism and 
to abolish feudalism so-called. I do not suppose for a moment that 
it is feudalism in any of the senses in which I learned those words, 
and I have no idea what Shintoism may be, but whatever Shintoism 
and feudalism are, and for the purpose of my argument it does not 
matter what they are, I ask upon what basis of law, as understood 
in Europe any time within these last two thousand years, can an 
occupying Power without negotiation or treaty, merely by right of its 
strategic success set about to alter the religious establishment or the 
landholding arrangements of any country ? Is there some principle 
or practice of international law to that effect ? I should have guessed 
not.” 


WE hear a great deal about security. It has come to mean a 
form of outdoor relief. But what is much more important 


The Real even than the chances we give people of 
Security becoming stronger is the certainty of definite 
rules. 


““ What I am saying is that there is a need and a duty to get 
people back to a law-abiding habit of mind, to taking it for granted 
that they know what will happen next, that they know to which 
courts they may go if they think what happens next is not what 
they are entitled to, that it is a long odds-on bet that if they get a 
decision from the court that will be carried out—these are the things 
we have to get back. All I am asking is whether we can most 
hopefully work up to these things from scratch, from a general 
free-for-all debate in the Central Hall, or whether we might try 
to go back and pick up that line where that line was broken and 
mend it and improve it.” 


Mr. Pickthorn does not believe in Polysynodia. He is not 
an advocate of short cuts over bogs by moonshine. He 
believes-*that we have got to “ get back to scratch ’”’ ; above 
all to begin by understanding the words we use and being 
sure that others know what we mean :— 


“IT think the word ‘sovereign’ needs much clearer handling 
and the word ‘majority’ needs very careful handling if we 
think that democracy and Fascism—if that word means anything— 
are words that ought to dominate Foreign policy. I feel now we 
are destined not only for a bitterer but for a speedier disappointment 
than men in our position, with our strategic wealth in their pockets, 
have ever been destined for in earlier days.” [Official Report.] 
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We must be grateful for those clear thoughts and for their 
admirable expression. 


aal 

oi No thoughtful person can have found much satisfaction in 
Fd the Defence White Paper (Statement Relating to Defence, 
om Def Cmd. 6743) or in the two-day Commons debate 
a er 2 sl on defence on March 5 and 6. The policy adopted 
1s is in some respects sensible. In these days, as 
te. before the war, it is essential that defence problems should be 


— considered as a whole before Parliament turns to the indi- 
od vidual Services separately. In principle, both White Paper 
and defence debate were therefore very welcome. As regards 


8 higher defence organisation, on which Mr. Eden made an 
a excellent and informative statement, the Government’s 
‘le attitude is reassuring. Their views on partnership with the 
ed Dominions in defence—which must be a major preoccupation 

of the forthcoming conference with Dominion Premiers— 

reflect the warm feeling and invaluable aid mutually given 
ial during the war, and were strongly underlined in debate by 
me: Conservative speakers. For the rest, both White Paper and 
a debate concentrated chiefly on demobilisation and its rate 
te and method, and left undecided—and largely unexplored— 

nearly every major issue concerned with the problem of 

defence as such. For this unsatisfactory procedure there is 
= some excuse at the present time for most of the big problems 
ted connected with defence are governed by three major uncer- 
ich tainties. The first is policy: what contingencies must we 
hat face in the year ahead, and what armed forces do we need to 
hs meet them? The second relates to the atomic bomb, which 
ngs must obviously have most far-reaching consequences on 
Ost methods of waging war. The third is economic: after the 
ral fearful war that has just ended, we must cut our coat according 
try to our cloth ; and at a time when the budget will run to about 
nd £4,000 millions, and when the national debt stands at some 

{24,000 millions (or about three times the total national 
ot income) that cloth is scanty and threadbare. The Govern- 
He ment are not to be blamed for having such gigantic difficulties 
ve to contend with. They are, however, very much to blame for 


n the frivolity with which they approach these life-and-death 
§ 

matters. As regards contingencies to be met and forces 
required, the best the White Paper can say is that this year 


zm: “the tasks which confront our armed forces . . . are the 
a: tasks of resettlement and pacification.” These are feeble, 
a irresponsible words in the present world, at a time when the 
pes great uncertainties raised by Russian policy can plainly not 


be solved at all—much less solved peacefully—unless Britain 
shows that she will not be bullied and that she possesses the 
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strength necessary to stand firm and command respect from 
people who respect nothing but strength. 
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TuaT Mr. Attlee is rightly uneasy in mind about his own 
absence of policy appears from a passage during the debate 
in which he frankly acknowledged that “ in 
this White Paper we have planned in a hopeful 
spirit,”’ adding 


How not to 
be Strong 


**T will not disguise from the House that there is always the possi- 
bility of things going wrong in some part of the world or other. 
If things went wrong, we should have to come to this House, and 
ask for authority to keep forces in being and, perhaps, for Supple- 
mentary Estimates.” 


Mr. Attlee has already forgotten that it is one thing to ask a 
rubber-stamp House of Commons for more money and quite 
another—and much more strenuous—matter to have the 
forces actually needed for defence ready when the call comes. 
In respect of the other two major uncertainties the Govern- 
ment can make some case for itself. No one can yet clearly 
foresee the military and technical consequences of the atomic 
bomb on methods of war; and official policy therefore should 
not be criticised for reasonable reserve in this respect. Nor 
did the Labour Government create these economic difficulties 
which spring directly from the war—much as Labour policy 
has done since the war to intensify and complicate them. 
These difficulties require us to have at present the smallest 
forces compatible with our existence as a nation and an 
Empire. With this overriding proviso, the fewer men in the 
Services (or producing for them), the sooner the country will 
be on its feet again. But we shall not arrive at that minimum 
in time if we make the size of our armed forces dependent in 
any significant way on the United Nations or if the Govern- 
ment for purely political reasons refuses to institute the 
universal national service which the present situation demands, 
That the Conservative Party has now definitely decided on 
conscription as a policy was the most important statement 
made by Mr. R. A. Butler in an admirable and constructive 
speech which provided one of the few encouraging interludes 
in the defence debate. 


County Council Elections were held early in March and the 
results became known during the second week of the month. 
The most weighty of these elections was that 
of the London County Council, which was 
fought on March 9. When we say “ fought” 
we must qualify the word for it was such a languid battle that 
only some 15 per cent. of the electorate took the trouble to 


The County 
Council Elections 
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poll, either in London or elsewhere, and seeing that the 
Socialist Party put the whole weight of their powerful organi- 
sation behind their candidates everywhere, and that these 
same candidates belong to the fashionable ruling caste, we 
wonder how much satisfaction our Labourites really feel about 
their ‘‘ movement” ? But we have to remember that Revolu- 
tionaries are more helped by apathy on the part of the public 
than by anything else. We have seen how power was seized 
in Russia and Germany by groups of men who knew what they 
wanted. Do not let us make any mistake about our own 
Socialists. They know what they want just as much as Stalin 
does, or Hitler and Mussolini did. At Nuremburg, Goring gave 
a really candid account of how he, Hitler and others came to 
power. In giving it he was not only issuing the National 
Socialist testament, he was showing how the trail is blazed by 
all revolutionaries. When the Londoners stayed at home on 
March g because it was too much trouble to vote, when they 
allowed a 15 per cent. poll to control their great city, they 
were not only losing an election, they were helping to destroy 
a system. Those who did not vote were preparing for their 
own destruction. Socialists now hold go seats of the L.C.C. 
as against the 30 of the Conservatives. The Revolutionaries, 
who are determined to change the whole basis of our society 
and create a country in which only they will be powerful, ask 
for nothing better from the electors than apathy. Before the 
March elections Socialism controlled four County Councils, 
Durham, London, Glamorgan and Monmouth. Now they 
control ten, Middlesex, Nottingham, West Riding, Essex, 
Derby having gone over. There are still 39 County Councils 
in Conservative hands, but they will not remain Conservative 
unless we realise our danger, for a 15 per cent. body of deter- 
mined electors will make short shrift of the remaining 85 per 
cent. who are too languid to bestir themselves. 


It is in vain that our politicians snub and suppress the brave 
men who have defended us from the enemy. In vain that 
, Mr. Attlee refused to thank the great generals 
poneurint the and admirals, by means of whose genius victory 
7 was won. The public has a sounder heart. 
They do not believe in the classless society which shall render 
our heroes anonymous and only exalt the Shinwells and 
Cripps. To the Alexander who stopped naval construction in 
1931 they prefer Field Marshal Lord Alexander of Tunis, and 
they showed this on March 19 when he drove in state to the 
Guildhall to receive the Freedom of the City of London. 
H.M. the King, with his usual perfect tact and understanding 
of what his people feel, lent a state landau for Lord and Lady 
Alexander to drive in and the Lord Mayor invited as many 
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V.C.’s as he was able to collect in London. Lord and Lady 
Alexander drove, with a mounted escort of police, to the 
Guildhall, where the Field Marshal received a sword of 
honour—in token—for the actual sword was not ready. Lord 
Alexander is, in the eyes of all who know him, an ideal leader, 
both for peace and war, having, besides his military genius, 
tact, humour, knowledge of men’s minds. Two days before 
he went to the City he made a speech in favour of the old 
school tie and of the public schools, which are the special 
maturing ground of leadership of all kinds. The Field Marshal 
was educated at Harrow, and it was there that he praised 
that great school and the famous men who have learned the 
early lesson of life within its walls. 

This is the first war in our history after which the Com- 
manders who led our soldiers and sailors to victory have not 
received substantial money grants, or fine houses, or both, 
from their countrymen. The most splendidly endowed of 
these leaders was the Duke of Marlborough, to whom Queen 
Anne gave Blenheim Palace. In more modern times the 
rewards were granted by Parliament and they have been 
worthily bestowed every time. Soldiers are seldom men of 
means. The grants they have received as a reward of their 
services have enabled them to found families which have 
played their part in succeeding generations. But we live now 
in a poor and envious age. The tallest poppies are not 
cultivated but are marked out for destruction. We have a 
Socialist Government. Ministers have the cult of meanness. 
In their view the great services of our soldiers should not be 
rewarded, and they should on no account be given any help 
to found families which may also be distinguished. What 
money there is must go in doles to innumerable unnamed 
voters, and by this means there may be founded a permanent 
state of society governed by just the sort of people we see in 
office now. “ Honour the Brave ?’’ Such men would say, 
ce Why ? ” 
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But if soldier leaders are to be unrewarded, politics must soon 
be reckoned as a profitable career. It used to be an expensive 
£1000 a Year! one, and, even when the elections ceased to be 

* costly, parliamentary services were always 
rendered free until a comparatively short time ago, in IgQII, 
the Liberal era. Now it is proposed that Members of the 
House of Commons should be paid £1,000 a year and that 
£500 of this should be given to them tax-free. Besides this they 
will continue to have season tickets to their constituencies. 
The committee of Members of Parliament who make the recom- 
mendation also say he [the Member] should “ be allowed his 
reasonable expenses wholly, necessarily and inclusively in- 
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curred in the performance of his duties as a member ; that he 
should then receive a sum to enable him to maintain himself 
comfortably and honourably .. .” It is quite wonderful to 
think that when we have provided for our M.Ps. we do not 
have to keep a car for each of them. They are doing pretty 
well. They were first paid in I91I and were given £400 a year. 
Soon after this an extra expenses allowance of {100 was given 
tothem. Free first-class travel was given in 1924—in the first 
Socialist era—and in 1937 Members were raised to £600 a year 
and further travel privileges were granted. All this is very 
expensive for the country. So far it has not produced any 
improvement in the quality of men who enter Parliament. 
Rather the reverse. 


AmonG all the correspondents who have lived in England 
during the last 10 years one, Mr. Edward Murrow, chief 

correspondent of the Columbia Broadcasting 
7 toa System, stands out. When the war became 
serious for England and we were threatened as 
seldom before, he was staunch in his belief that we should pull 
through. His broadcasts to the United States kept that 
country fully informed as to our condition and our mentality, 
for he understood us. Even at the most degraded period, that 
of the ’30’s before Munich, Mr. Murrow thought that the old 
stuff was still there. On March 6 last he went back to 
New York to take up an important post in the C.B.S., and 
before he went he broadcast something of what he remem- 
bered of England, of his first impressions of us. He thought 
our streets narrow, our climate unbearable. He thought us 
class-conscious and he knew we could not cook. But even 
then he knew this was not all. When he was asked by 
foreigners about the British he could only say “‘ Who knows 
what the British think ?”’ Then there was Dunkirk. There 
came the.days when, said Mr. Murrow, ‘“‘ Englishmen dug deep 
into their history and were worthy of their ancestors. . . . 
You were all alone, and rather proud of it.’’ Some day we 
must print Mr. Murrow’s broadcast in full. But we can tell 
one story that his audience did not hear. It concerns 
America’s reactions to his understanding of this country. 
This is not appreciated in the U.S.A. and many were the 
protests received by the C.B.S. during the war. One lady wrote 
particularly violently to the chairman of his company to object 
to Mr. Murrow’s opinions. ‘I donot say, as many people do, 
that your principal correspondent has been bought by the 
British. It is worse than that, he likes them!” This letter 
amused Mr. Murrow intensely, and he gave the writer leave to 
tell the story. In the meantime he has gone from this 
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country, to which he has been so true and understanding a 
friend. He and Mrs. Murrow will take with them the warm 
good wishes of all those who knew themhere. His going has 
left a gap in the lives of his friends, for his personality, wit and 
charm have few equals in any country. 


PEACE : 1945 


Not with the clap of thunder, nor the high 
Blare of apocalyptic trumpets suddenly 
Came peace, but to a people loth, 
Taught as they were by scourging memories, 
At once to hail so hardly won a prize, 
An end and a beginning both. 
Slowly it came, as light comes on the hills, 
And as the valley’s cup with summer fills 
What time the early watcher hears 
Memnonian echoes from the forest greet 
The rising lord of day, and so t’is sweet 
His eyes do fill with sudden tears ;— 
Aye, tears, not for himself nor for the brave 
Who come not back (why weep for them, whose banners wave 
High on the captured citadel 
In distant splendour, black against the sky, 
Carmined in glory ?) not for them truly 
But for the cause in which they fell : 
A lessened honour and a world assailed 
By all too much that by another name was hailed 
Not so long since as mortal threat 
To all we held most dear. Alas! the fount 
Of Hope is tainted and the high account 
Leans to the sorrier side of debt. 
An end, but not the end; with eyes of love 
We yet shall see the Heavenly City from above 
Coming with mortals to abide, 
Descending, not ascending ; for us made, 
Not by ourselves created, and arrayed 
In beauty as becomes a bride. 


J. H. F. McEwen. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


“ The present situation has in it all the ingredients of another 
1929 boom and collapse.” 
U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 1946. 


“Our Imperial trade 1s absolutely essential to our prosperity 
at the present time. . . . If that trade declines our fate will be 
the fate of the Empires and Kingdoms of the past.” 

J. CHAMBERLAIN, 1903. 


In this fast-moving but slow-thinking era it is a humiliating 
reflection that the unchangeable fundamentals which underlie 
sound politics and sound business are often given the go-by in 
the intensive struggle of partisan leaders to gain executive 
power. We need not pause to consider whether this is due 
to ignorance or design, for what matters is that the ‘‘ common 
man,’ unversed in political lore, more often than not loses 
sight of the wood because of the trees that are in it. He does 
not recognise—as the fact is—that the grandiloquent theories 
and special pleading by which he is beguiled are but “‘ sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

For instance, it is just 100 years since the cult of the 
consumer became the fetish of the Liberal, and later of the 
Socialist Party. The wider distribution of the products of 
industry and of the soil has been and still is the desideratum 
upon which Left wing economists and politicians consistently 
fix their attention and devote their labours. They are more 
interested in the distribution than in the production of wealth. 
And since all are consumers, but not everyone by any means 
is a producer, it is not unnatural that those politicians who 
have wooed the consumer rather than the producer should 
have had their reward. But neither Free Trade nor Nationali- 
sation per se can stimulate production, which depends solely 
upon the duly sustained and directed enterprise of those by 
whom industry is carried on. 

Not by such methods but by reasoned tariff control was 
the economic development of Great Britain and of its Colonies 
—including the American Colonies—built up and sustained 
during the 18th and the first half of the 19th century. Then 
followed the abolition of preferential tariffs within the Empire 
between 1846-1860. What was the result ? 

As a well-known writer pointed out on October 2, 1945 :— 


** The abandonment of Imperial Preference in 1845 gave a 
sudden and disastrous setback to the promising development of 
the Colonies, while it meant an immense concentration of British 
creative energy upon building up the United States. Gradually the 
various scattered members of the British Empire recovered from the 
blow. Throughout these difficult years opinions in the Colonies 
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steadily adhered to the belief that sooner or later Britain would 
come back to a policy of Empire economic expansion; and at 
length in 1898, owing to the foresight of Joseph Chamberlain, we 
denounced all trade treaties which could make the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause applicable to inter-imperial trade. The Most Favoured 
Nation Clause, of course, imposes an obligation to extend to the 
rest of the world any tariff reduction given as the result of negotia- 
tion between one nation and another. In 1897 Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
as an inducement to Great Britain to follow suit, persuaded Canada 
to grant a trade preference to Great Britain without reciprocal treatment 
Jrom the Mother Country.” 


It was a magnificent gesture. Throughout the 60 years 
that have passed Canada has never failed to “‘ give herself 
royally ’’ for the well-being of the Mother Country and the 
Empire, and of this her recent agreement to lend the United 
Kingdom a further £281 millions, without any such conditions 
as those to which the proposed American loan is tied, is the 
latest and a most shining illustration. 

The example set by Canada in 1897 was followed in 1903 
by New Zealand, in 1907 by Australia and in 1910 by South 
Africa. The result was amazing. 

By 1913 United Kingdom exports to Canada had risen 
350 per cent. and to the other Dominions 50 per cent. And 
there was a further increase in exports to the Dominions up to 
the great depression in 1929. It was not, however, until 1932 
(with a few limited concessions in 1919) that the United King- 
dom granted preferential rates to the products of the 
Dominions and other parts of the Empire, under the Import 
Duties Act and the Ottawa Agreements Act of that year. 

Again, the effect was most remarkable. Between 1932- 
1937, United Kingdom exports to British countries rose from 
£166 to {252 millions, an increase of 52 per cent., bringing 
our exports to the Empire up to 48 per cent. of our total trade, and 
to more than 50 per cent. of our export of manufactured goods. 
And this increase in inter-imperial trade was not achieved at 
the expense of the rest of the world, as is sometimes suggested, 
for during this same period imports to the United Kingdom 
from foreign countries increased 37 per cent. and exports to 
foreign countries 35 per cent. 

Upon facts such as these the question at once arises, why 
was it that for all these years, and in particular during the 
period from 1897 to 1932, the United Kingdom refused to 
grant reciprocal preferences in return for the preferences 
granted to her by the Dominions? Why did the Mother 
Country so long remain unresponsive ? 

The reason is as plain as it is lamentable. Because the 
United Kingdom was still living in the world of make-believe 
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created by the Manchester School of laissez faire. But in those 
spacious mid-Victorian days Great Britain possessed unlimited 
cheap coal, unchallenged supremacy in iron and steel, in 
engineering, in cotton and textile production, in shipping and 
in finance. She was the world’s greatest creditor. She fondly 
believed that other countries would follow her lead in abolish- 
ing import duties on foreign goods ; and, had they done so, 
with her superior technical skill and the immense preponder- 
ance of her industrial capacity the manufacturers of other 
nations would not have been able to hold their own in open 
competition with her, and Great Britain would undoubtedly 
have become the economic mistress of the world. 

But she made a grievous miscalculation. The other coun- 
tries, alive to the fact that in competition with Great Britain 
they would not be able to enter foreign markets, and only with 
difficulty would be able to maintain their home markets for 
themselves, determined by means of tariff walls to protect 
their own markets against the British invader. The result 
was that within a generation we were ousted from our supre- 
macy as producers, while cheap imports of food from overseas 
caused great loss to our own agricultural interests. 

Even after 1919 politicians and economists clung defiantly 
to their out-worn doctrines of Free Trade and parity of 
exchange based upon the gold standard, notwithstanding that 
the first world war left Great Britain sorely depleted in mer- 
chant shipping and industrial equipment, and _ heavily 
burdened with debt. We were no longer the great creditor 
nation, and had to compete with the other debtor nations 
against the overwhelming economic and industrial strength 
which America had acquired through the war. The United 
States saw what she thought was her chance to secure the 
economic hegemony of the world and seized it with both 
hands. She claimed repayment of her debts, and at the same 
time sought by raising her tariff wall to force her debtors to 
pay her in gold. Then followed the American slump in 1929 
which resulted in the sudden cessation of American foreign 
investments and travel remittances. Disaster stark and 
imminent faced the debtor nations, including the United 
Kingdom, for they could only balance the exchanges with gold 
payments, and the drain of gold to America had made that 
impossible. But once again the phlegm, skill and resilience 
of the British Commonwealth saved the world from collapse. 
Having at long last seen the light Great Britain acted without 
hesitation. 

The way of escape was perilous, but it worked. She 
abandoned the gold standard and Free Trade, she created a 
sterling area of nations which would accept sterling rather 
than gold as a measure of exchange, and she entered into 
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agreements for reciprocal Imperial preference pursuant to the 
Ottawa Agreements Act, 1932. To the amazement of the 
world the unrealised strength of our financial capacity enabled 
the sterling area to become stabilised, and trade between the 
nations within the area became practicable. The British 
Commonwealth of Nations made a sensational economic 
recovery, and once again found themselves masters of their 
fate and captains of their souls. The outstanding success of 
the system of Imperial Preference initiated at Ottawa in 1932 
has already been referred to, and can it be doubted that the 
economic expansion and the co-operation within the British 
Commonwealth that flowed from it played no small part in 
enabling the British Commonwealth and Empire in its lonely 
majesty to stand four-square and invincible against the might 
of Hitler’s armaments ? 

Now, it would be reasonable to expect that an experience 
so perilous and instructive would have laid for ever the 
spectre of Free Trade and multilateral trading. But it was 
not to be. While the end of the second war found the whole 
world outside the American Continent ravaged and im- 
poverished, the United States emerged from the ordeal in an 
even more predominant position than she was in after the first 
world war. She held the economic and industrial supremacy 
that Great Britain had enjoyed in the 19th century. With a 
superabundance of factories, industrial equipment, and skilled 
workers, and assured of her home markets, business men in 
the United States sought an opportunity to expand their 
export trade as a means of providing employment for the 
teeming industrial population. 

In October, 1944, President Roosevelt said, “ I intend to 
find jobs for 60,000,000 Americans by trebling our exports.” 
In such circumstances what chance of economic recovery 
would Great Britain possess if, merely in order to exist, she 
must increase her exports 75 per cent. and more than double 
her exports of manufactures ! 

And where are the new markets for the increased United 
States exports to be found ? 

Plainly and mainly within the sterling area. Now it is not 
proposed—indeed within the ambit of this article it would not 
be feasible—to animadvert upon the Washington Loan Agree- 
ment which has recently been fully explained in The National 
Review. But two factors in the situation were, from the 
American viewpoint, crystal clear: (z) That unless loans or 
credits were granted to those countries into which it was pro- 
posed that United States exports should find their way no 
means would be available whereby such exports could be paid 
for. This course would also commend itself to United States 
financiers with nearly all the gold in the world ‘ frozen’ in U.S. 
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coffers ; provided, of course, that steps were taken to make 
gold once again the medium of exchange. (2) That unless the 
sterling bloc was broken up the opportunity for the U.S. to 
dominate the markets of the world would be lost ; for it is only 
by entering the markets within the sterling area, and in parti- 
cular those within the British Commonwealth and Empire, 
that effect could be given to the American scheme for a vast 
increase of their export trade. That, and that alone, was the 
object and intention of the United States in framing the con- 
ditions which are attached to the Loan Agreement. 

There is not a shadow of doubt about this, and in view of 
the approaching Imperial Conference it is essential that there 
should be no misapprehension of the meaning and effect of 
these conditions as envisaged in America. The public declara- 
tions of leading United States ministers put the matter 
beyond doubt or controversy. 

Mr. Clayton, the United States Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, on March 7, 1946, told the Senate that :— 


“ for £35 millions a year the markets of the world are opened up to 
our goods. Not just the United Kingdom market. Not just the 
Empire markets. Britain will withdraw from Bretton Woods if 
she does not get the loan. She will then expand her agreements all 
round the world. If I were sitting in that position of power in Britain 
that is exactly what I should do. Britain’s agreements, not only with 
the Empire countries, are far more important to us than the dollar 
pool. It is these which put a real brake on American export. 
Therefore the £35 millions annual repayment is just a drop in the 
bucket compared with the advantages. And if, eventually, we did not 
get any of this money back we should still have made a good bargain.” 


This, surely, suggests an effective alternative to the American 
Government Loan. For, if British trade is of such vital 
importance to United States manufacturers would they not as 
practical men be prepared to finance the business out of their 
own resources ? 

Again, Mr. Vinson, the United States Secretary to the 
Treasury, has stated that the 


“ repayment of the loan with interest is not all the consideration or 
benefit that the United States receives under the financial agree- 
ment. Britain promises in addition to remove currency restrictions 
and avoid trade contracts which would discriminate against 
American products.” 


And President Truman, on March 4, 1946, observed that 
“the British Loan is good business for our industries, farmers 
and workers. Britain has agreed to abolish barriers blocking 
trade which is vital to America.” 

But is Imperial Preference a “ tariff preference” within the 
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meaning of the Loan Agreement? Is it a “‘ form of discri- 
minatory treatment in international commerce”? There can 
be no doubt that in the opinion of the United States it is, 
while we in this country have always asserted that it is a 
family arrangement between the British Nations and Depen- 
dencies, and is no concern of any nation outside the Common- 
wealth. Apply this test. In what way are the United Nations 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire to be differentiated 
for the purpose in hand from the United States of America or 
the United States of the Soviet Union ? The only difference 
is that the units that make up the British Commonwealth and 
Empire are united by seaways and the several States of the 
United States of America and of the United States of Soviet 
Russia by railways. Why should the 100 per cent. preference 
in force between the members of the United States of America 
and of the United States of Soviet Russia be regarded as 
innocuous, and the very moderate trade preferences between 
the members of the British Commonwealth and Empire as a 
vicious discriminatory practice ? Would the United States or 
the United States of Soviet Russia be prepared to submit their 
inter-state economic arrangements to public discussion, nego- 
tiation or adjustment ? And if not, by what right or warrant 
in reason or justice are other nations entitled to interfere in 
our internal economic arrangements within the British 
Commonwealth and Empire ? ‘“‘ Our Imperial trade is abso- 
lutely essential to our prosperity at the present time ”’ as it 
was in 1903, and it can be demonstrated beyond doubt or 
cavil from an examination of the conditions of trade and 


industry within the British Commonwealth and Empire that § 


“if that trade declines our fate will be the fate of the Empires 
and Kingdoms of the past.’’ Has the present Government 
received a mandate from the people to justify it in implement- 
ing the Loan Agreement ? And if not, what right or title has 
the Government to barter the substance of Imperial Preference 
for the shadow of a loan which will assuredly fail to fulfil the 
purpose for which it was sought, and which it is highly 
improbable that this country will ever be able to repay? 
Why are we to accept a new definition of non-discrimination 
in international trade, which for 50 years we have in every 
trade treaty refused to regard as “‘international.’’ The 
United States Committee for Economic Development has 
informed the world that “‘ the present situation has in it all 
the ingredients of another 1929 boom and collapse.’’ Are we 
in such circumstances justified in abandoning the sterling 
system which stood us in good stead during the world depres- 
sion of 1930 and the war, and in again binding ourselves and 
our economy to the system which crashed so disastrously in 
1931? The situation relating to Imperial Preference which 
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threatens to destroy the economic unity of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire is serious and urgent for the world at 
large, as well as for the United Kingdom and the British 
Commonwealth and Empire ; for :— 


“this remarkable and artistic thing the British Empire, part 
Empire part Commonwealth, is the only world-wide organisation 
in existence, the world equaliser and holder of the equilibrium, the 
only world-wide stabilising force for law and order on this planet. 
And if you bring it down the planet will rock with an earthquake 
such as it has never known.”” (Dorothy Thompson, 1940.) 


And how will the United Kingdom and the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire fare if the nexus of Imperial Preference 
is severed and the system of economic preference within the 
Commonwealth is weakened or deliberately abandoned ? Will 
not such a catastrophe tend to loosen the magic tie that binds 
together the British nations within a Commonwealth which 
twice in a generation has saved the world in its extremity. In 
1885 J. A. Froude wrote these words that are as true to-day 
as they were 60 years ago :— 


“ The holding of the Empire together is of a moment to us which 
cannot be measured. Our material interests, rightly judged, are as 
deeply concerned as our moral interests, and there lies before us, if 
the union be once placed beyond uncertainty, a career which may 
eclipse even our past lustre. But, in theological language, it is the 
saving of our national soul, it is the saving of the souls of millions 
of Englishmen hereafter to be born, that is really at stake; and 
once more the old choice is again before us, whether we prefer imme- 
diate money advantage (supposing that to be within our reach) by 
letting the Empire slide away, or else our spiritual salvation.” 


The sand indeed is running out apace, but happily there is 
still time to save the situation. For it is not within the power 
of the Government to abandon Imperial Preference without 
the assent of the other British nations which are parties to it. 
There is still time before the Imperial Conference meets to 
show the Dominions that the cause of Imperial Unity and 
expansion has not been jettisoned by the people of the Mother 
Country, and to encourage them to resist the ‘‘ elimination ” 
of Imperial Preference—even if the present Government is 
unwilling to uphold the right of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations to decide for itself, without interference from any 
quarter, how it shall order its trade and its internal economy. 

The Government is not greater than the people. Let us 
then see to it that “‘ just as long since the private citizen 
created the Empire in his own Government’s despite, so in 
due course despite its leaders he will save it.” 

ARTHUR PAGE. 


PROFIT-MAKING CAPACITY 


EACH morning brings a new instalment of irrelevancy to those 
who stand patiently in the queue waiting and hoping for a 
couple of buns, a lump of unclassified fish, the leaky shoe left 
for repair weeks before, or perhaps for one of the many forms 
of licence without which we are forbidden to go about our 
proper business. Atomic bombs, the antics of U.N.O., G.I. 
brides, the proposed release, three months hence, of the legal 
limitation of smocking in babies’ garments, a faked up case 
against Franco, whitewash for Russian iniquity, a black market 
story, all serve to obscure from the public mind the real nature 
of our troubles, the causes from which they come and the 
possible avenues of escape. 

Politicians and civil servants, living in a world of their 
own from which all economic reality has long since been 
liquidated, are able to escape some at least of the trials and 
tribulations imposed upon the rest of us. The Commissar in 
Russia has for long enjoyed the pick of all priorities and 
although we have not yet achieved that finishing touch of 
socialistic freedom, we are getting every day nearer to it. 
Politicians can roam the world, at our expense, on the 
flimsiest of excuses and civil servants can always ring up their 
fellow parasites when they happen to be in any personal diffi- 
culty. The distance between all these people and the practical 
work-a-day world increases with ever greater rapidity, and 
day by day we lose a little more of what slender touches still 
remain with ‘a world which by your leave is Rome or 
London, not Fools’ Paradise.”’ 


The war has, of course, made things worse ; it is, however, 


a shallow misapprehension to suppose that our chances of sur- 
vival as a nation have been damaged by wars; the contrary 
is indeed the case, for although wars involve the loss of life 
and property, they are revivers of soul and spirit. Economic- 
ally war is a passing trouble, like a big bad debt which ruins 
the balance sheet for a limited period, but can be regarded 
with equanimity so long as the profit-earning capacity of the 
concern is maintained. After 1914-18, instead of settling 
down to work and pay, the country was misled into Fruits 
of Victory and Homes for Heroes; it elected a Labour 
Government and experienced a general strike. Legislation 
to make us wealthy was enacted at unprecedented speed ; all 
parties accepted on behalf of the State obligations which the 
State could never discharge. Tom Paine, the American 
apologist for the French Revolution, wrote much more than 
he could have known in Paine’s Answer to Burke: 


“* War is the common harvest of all those who participate in the 
division and expenditure of public money, in all countries. It is 
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the art of conquering at home: the object of it is an increase of 
revenue; and as revenue cannot be increased without taxes, a 
pretence must be made for expenditures. In reviewing the history, 
of the English government, its wars and its taxes, a bystander 
not blinded by prejudice, nor warped by interest, would declare 
that taxes were not raised to carry on wars, but that wars were raised 
to carry on taxes.” 


The economic history of Britain for the first half of the 
2oth century can be summarised in a few paragraphs. It is 
the story of the attempt to substitute Collectivism for Indivi- 
dualism, of the victory of the State over the Man and of the 
resultant chaos and collapse. It starts with the Miracle of 
Britain. Forty-five millions tightly packed on a little island, 
incapable of feeding themselves, and yet enjoying the highest 
standard of living ever known in any country at any time. 
That was the work of Capitalism ; no Government had any- 
thing to do with it, except to leave it alone. The second 
chapter tells of Lloyd George who killed the Liberal Party by 
offering 9d. for 4d.—the clever palpable lie on which the whole 
of modern politics may be said to be founded. In pursuance 
of that demoralising notion we spent our money at home, 
neglected our foreign estates, piled up domestic debt and 
reduced the value of od. far below the old 4d. Instead of a 
prosperous State, firmly resting upon the good money of self- 
respecting citizens, we preferred to rely upon a bankrupt deficit 
curiously known as the Consolidated Fund. 

The 1914-18 War provides Chapter Three of the Story of 
the Fall of Britain. It added £7,000,000,000 to the National 
Debt, a sum well within the compass of a nation given to work 
instead of politics ; but as Paine foresaw, it gave us D.O.R.A. 
and from that moment private enterprise and capitalism, as 
understood in the days of our prosperity, ceased to exist. 
There followed 20 years of feverish activity, by all parties, to 
set up the State in the place of the individual ; Government 
interference and worse—help—left nothing uncontaminated 
from the cradle to the crematorium. The natural springs of 
prosperity were poisoned at source; the economy of profit, 
the virtue of competition and the serious service inherent in 
obedience to the law of Supply and Demand were all repre- 
sented as inventions of the Devil worked by Wicked Capi- 
talists. Ninepence for 4d., something for nothing or, if work 
could not be avoided, then less of it for more money—those were 
the prevailing tendencies, until the Hitler war gave us the 
chance to escape from our own folly. The election of a Labour 
Government so far from being a further disaster may prove 
the means to our salvation, for they will complete the exposure 
of the impotence of the State to provide for the people. 
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This last war has added perhaps £30,000,000,000 to the 
National Debt, four times as much as the 1914-18 War. If we 
are able to recover our profit-earning capacity, if we can 
resume our old sense of individual self-reliance, if the citizen 
will accept his natural obligations as a supporter of the State 
and cease to regard it as a milch cow, then we can look upon 
the National Debt as any business concern would look upon a 
big bad debt, and apply ourselves in a business-like manner to 
setting up reserves against it. Should we take the other line 
—the ninepenny-fourpenny line—as advised not only by the 
present Government but by some from other parties who have 
still to repent of their folly, then we must be content with such 
satisfaction as Chaldeans or Greeks can derive from the con- 
templation of departed glories. 

Governments in difficulties always seek distractions abroad 
and Mr. Attlee’s Cabinet is in this respect following closely 
upon precedent. Before these lines appear in print they may 
have succeeded in prolonging their period of office by war with 
Spain, but without that, they are making the very most of a 
““ world shortage’ of food. Important, inconvenient or real 
as any such shortage may be, it has only the most transitory 
bearing upon our own national problems. If happily the 
situation were reversed and the world was suffering from a glut 
of food, we in Britain would possess no claims upon it. The 
impracticability of the Socialist doctrine, ‘‘ Each according 
to his needs,’’ can no longer be in question; for while in 
obedience to that immoral degradation the citizens inside a 
State can rob one another to their hearts’ content, it is clear 


that Russia, India, Argentina or even America cannot be § 


expected to fall in with any permanent plan whereby they 
feed us merely because we are hungry. The point is of the 
more immediate importance because this Government may 
live for a time while exhausting the charity of other countries 
and leave to its successor an empty larder with no hope of 
replenishment. 

We are in our present tragic situation because we have 
abandoned and denied the principles on which we relied when 
building up our great position. Two great wars have crippled 
us, but no more, the disease which may well prove fatal is the 
loss of Profit-Making Capacity. 

Food, clothes, houses, coal, books and most other things, 
in ever-decreasing supply, of steadily lower quality—this is 
Socialism. Some of us have been saying so for years, the rest 
are now being driven by bitter experience to the same conclu- 
sion. That that conclusion should be reached before cold and 
hunger have gone beyond the hope of recovery is the fervent 
prayer of every responsible citizen. Great efforts are being 
made to obscure the real issue, while our clothes wear out with 
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no chance of replacement, and our stomachs struggle to do 
their vital work without the needed nourishment. 

The importation of foreign produce and materials is 
concerned with complications of which the ordinary citizen 
cannot have expert knowledge. When he is told of so 
many million tons of this, that or the other, and of shortages 
and surpluses reported from official sources in remote parts 
of the world, he can only accept the information with as much 
credulity as he can command in view of the known vagaries 
of official statistics. Such general impressions as he can form, 
or retain, are not helpful. He knows that in this war Europe 
under Hitler enjoyed a higher standard of living than was 
permitted to us, and he finds it hard to understand how the 
obsession of collectivism, with 44 nations and a couple of 
hundred thousand U.N.R.R.A.’s in uniform, has apparently 
turned war and plenty into peace and starvation. In parti- 
cular is the ordinary citizen puzzled by the absence of any 
contribution to U.N.R.R.A. by Russia, although the Soviets 
are in possession of most of the food-growing land in Europe. 

Planners and Socialists, who from their nature suffer none 
of the intellectual limitations of the ordinary human being, 
are just as happy planning abroad or at home, but even they 
sometimes deign to take the line of least resistance. By the 
skilful use of the B.B.C. to fill our minds with the amendment 
from Panama to the resolution from the Ukraine proposing 
that Indonesia should be referred to the Security Council, not 


| for settlement, but to decide whether or not they would 


discuss or merely take note of whether it was better that the 
matter should be debated or simply referred back, they do 
succeed—to our shame—in keeping us from brooding upon 
the dried-up dried egg. And here is a main danger. The 
little mind filled with the dramatised unrealities of organisa- 
tion for organisation’s sake, will forget that Lloyd George and 
Austen Chamberlain exhausted the leading health resorts of 
Europe with exactly this sort of frivolity and laid the founda- 
tions on which Mussolini and Hitler were able to build. 

Yet the ordinary citizen is now in a better position to 
understand exactly what planning, collectivism or socialism 
means and exactly how it works. He has plenty of evidence 
from his own personal experience. For example, each one of 
us is the legal owner of 3,000 tons of unmined coal ; for every 
household there is a stock of 12,000 tons of proved coal 
belonging to the family and safely stored below the surface ; 
carefully measured, correctly assessed, accurately located, it 
waits to be hewn and transported to our factories and our 
scuttles. No dollars interfere with our enjoyment of it; no 
private interests stand between us and our own ; Parliament 
isin undisputed command of every nut and cobble of it ; there 
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is not even a black market to mar the socialistic perfection of 
the situation. The land is littered with fuel controllers ; at 
every pithead there are queues of inspectors, officials, produc- 
tion experts, psychologists, trade union organisers and other 
parasites to obstruct the hewer’s passage to the coal face, 
The more the planners plan the worse the situation becomes. 

The housing shortage, although differing in detail, illus- 
trates as well as any of our deficiencies the direct responsibility 
of Socialism. Less than seven years ago private enterprise 
was actually giving us 1,000 new houses every day of the week, 
at an average cost of £1,000 apiece. If it is objected that they 
were not of a low enough capacity or quality for the working 
man, the obvious answer is that a temporary prefabricated tin 
can costing more than £1,000 is a good example of the sort of 
progress to be expected from the socialistic way of doing 
things. Here, again, the bricks want no dollars, no shipping, 
not even very much man-power; they have been zoned, 
rationed, allocated, prioritied, and subjected to all the theore- 
tical advantages of planning. The builders—most of them— 
are there; they, too, have been planned into a state of 
stagnation ; so perfect is the official scheme that every yard 
of guttering, every foot of timber or hod of mortar requires 
to be certified by licence to be free of private profit and wholly 
devoted to the national interest. The planners have exhausted 
all the money paid as War Damage contributions, and the 
bombed-out everywhere are reduced to despair as they watch 
the bureaucratic botching. The true meaning of Socialism is 


slowly dawning upon them ; “ production for use and not for § 
profit ’”’ sounded so well, until it is now evident that to destroy 


the profit means also the end of production. 

“Not for Profit.’’ Those three words provide the master 
key to all these problems. As now arranged, nobody must 
make a profit, but also, and equally important, nobody stands 
to lose. There are in Government pay, central and local, a 
couple of million persons not one of whom runs the slightest 
risk of personal loss if anything goes wrong. Nominally they 
renounce personal profit, but only nominally, for there is a 
counter in the council office, as well as in the shop, and council 
employees avoid the trouble of queueing for, for instance, 
houses. The absence of personal loss involves the weakening 
of personal responsibility, indifference to waste, unconcern 
with cost and wholesale loss to the community. 

In the dealings of U'N.R.R.A. the argument is almost 
self-evident. A shipment of food from New Zealand to Ham- 
burg is arranged to the order of a commission located in 
Washington. The New Zealand farmer is paid by the New 
Zealand taxpayer, he loses nothing; the shipowner is paid 
by our Ministry of Shipping to use his ships for purposes for 
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which they were not built, he loses nothing; the UNRRA 
people at Hamburg—having found better jobs while the goods 
were in transit—they lose nothing ; the refugees in Hamburg 
for whom the food was intended, having in the interval been 
subjected to a new plan for displaced persons and been moved 
to Silesia, they have nothing to lose; the UNRRA Com- 
mand at Hamburg, having by this time been allotted to the 
French as a result of a conference at Berlin, is landed with a 
shipment of goods, with appropriate papers, and endorses 
them to Bordeaux ; the ship is stopped half-way by a priority 
decision in favour of G.I. brides, ordered to discharge her cargo 
at Cherbourg, from whence the Black Market in Paris is 
reasonably accessible. This sort of thing, involving at no 
stage anywhere a pennyworth of loss to any individual, is 
bound to happen. A shipload of fertilisers to Greece, who will 
change her Government and its organisation half a dozen 
times before anything can possibly be fertilised, is admitted. 
The genius who thought up the plan to send 25,000 day-old 
chicks to Poland, none of which survived the journey, is still 
drawing his salary, he loses nothing. 

So it is with bomb damage in London. The Ministry of 
Labour orders 1,000 men from the North to a London borough ; 
the Ministry of Health arranges billets five miles away ; the 
Ministry of Transport provides omnibuses between the billets 
and the site of the official work; the local surveyor, not 
having received his sanctions from the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, cannot draw supplies from the Ministry of 


Works—everybody knows the story—and the 1,000 men 
§ amuse themselves as best they can. From start to finish there 


is no suggestion of profit and no individual—taxpayers and 
bombed-outs excepted—loses a penny-piece. 

This is not war, it is Socialism ; it has nothing to do with 
foreign exchange, it is Socialism in its simplest and most pro- 
mising form ; it is not lack of power, the Socialist House of 
Commons is responsible for every little detail; it is not due 
to Conservative or Capitalistic obstruction ; it is not lack of 
money, the banks are bulging with balances and the Central 
Bank is the property of the nation. It is the complete 
collapse of collectivism and is what must happen when the 
individual depends upon the State, when personal responsi- 
bility is discarded, when in fact there is no profit-making 
capacity. 

ERNEST BENN. 
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THE IRON CURTAIN 


WHENEVER the grey fire curtain comes sliding down at a 
theatre, even for the usual few seconds before the performance 
begins, it brings a shadow of uneasiness and apprehension 
with it. People often stop chattering as they see it cutting 
them off from the stage in its blank, impersonal, ponderous 
way. It is something baffling, and not to be argued with. 
Although we know it is going to be there only for a few 
seconds, we have a childish sense of relief when it slides up 
again. What would happen if it stuck and would not go up? 
The orchestra could go on playing ; the bell could ring for the 
play to begin; and the manager could stand in one of the 
boxes to tell us what was happening behind the curtain. He 
could tell us that it was the most marvellous production in 
the world, with a hero so superb and a heroine so bewitching 
that the other players stopped from time to time to break into 
spontaneous applause. He could tell us they were playing 
Macbeth, but in an entirely new way; Duncan had just 
murdered Macbeth, Banquo had married Lady Macduff, and 
the porter was on the point of being acclaimed king. And 
from time to time he could tell us that it was only our own 
blindness, or narrow prejudice, which prevented us from 
accepting the account and from joining in the applause behind 
the curtain. 

A fantasy : but no more far-fetched than what is happen- 
ing over the great stretch from the Elbe to Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands and from Murmansk down to Sofia and Bel- 

ade. The iron curtain which Russia has brought down 
about her and about her satellites is the most formidable, the 
most impregnable piece of armoury in her diplomatic and 
military equipment. All dictatorships use it, but none so 
successfully or so consistently as Russia. Long practice has 
brought almost perfection ; the Communists merely took over 
its use from the Tsars and the Boyars. “It seems that the 
Muscovites do not wish us to see their country ’’—that was 
written in the 16th century by the ambassadors of the Duke 
of Holstein in an account which reads as though it were 
written last week. They were informed in their own country 
that the Tsar would be delighted to see them and would open 
all doors to them. Arrived at the frontier, they had to wait 
six months for their visas. Finally some conducting officers 
arrived—evidently the Intourist agents of those days—and 
apologised for the slight delay, but explained that the only 
reason for it was to ensure the greater welcome and comfort 
for them when eventually they arrived in Moscow. The con- 
ductors were present whenever they ventured to speak to any 
of the townspeople or peasants en route. As they approached 
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the Kremlin, the guns fired a salute; and at this point the 
conductors began to explain that their lodgings would not be 
as comfortable or as spacious as their hosts desired them to 
be, but they must make allowance for the circumstances ; 
there had been a fire only a short time before. When they 
had been bowed into their rooms they turned to find that they 
had been locked in. So their account runs on, and it can be 
equalled by other memoirs by travellers through the cen- 


_ turies, and it is surpassed only by the experiences of present 


visitors to Moscow. 

Foreign diplomatists in Moscow have police guards outside 
their embassies or legations, taking the names of all Russians 
who call. The ambassadors themselves are followed always 
by two, three or four secret police officers. Hardly any 
Russians will accept informal invitations to foreign mis- 
sions ; if they come, they come in a body and leave in a body. 
Foreign correspondents are slightly freer, but they are almost 
all housed in one large hotel; almost their sole source of 
information lies in the dull pages of the Soviet Press. Whole 
classes of Russians—including factory workers, officials in 
most Ministries, and their families—are not allowed to have 
any contact at all with foreigners. The news censorship is 
the heaviest in the world ; no interpretation of Soviet policy 
is allowed, except in the form of reproductions or summaries 
from the Soviet Press, and very often even quotations from 
the Press are not allowed to be sent abroad. The correspon- 
dents cannot leave Moscow without permission. During the 
war they were never allowed near to the front line, and even 
now—to judge from their despatches—permission for them to 
leave their narrow round in. Moscow is very rarely given. For 
the most part they are treated as unwelcome intruders, sharing 
in official life only when lavish receptions are given. Perhaps 
one reason for these elaborate precautions lies in the extreme 
loquaciousness of the average Russian; he is anxious to 
exchange ideas with friendly foreigners. The authorities take 
every care that he has little chance to do so. 

Of even greater importance is the secret way in which the 
Government machinery works. Needless to say, there are no 
debates in Parliament or anything like them; the Soviets 
meet only to applaud. Most of the real decisions are taken 
within the Politburo (the inner committee of the Communist 
party) or in the larger Central Committee of the Party. These 
sessions are entirely secret. No one outside the inner circle 
knows when they meet or what they are talking about ; no 
results are published, and their decisions can only be guessed 
at, perhaps months later, when a new move is made in the 
Balkans or in Manchuria or when, as has happened lately, the 
Soviet Press suddenly begins to attack British policy in all 
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parts of the world. And when the Soviet Press speaks, it 
speaks unanimously. The only variant in 100 per cent. sup- 
port of the official line is to be found when an article manages 
to give 150 per cent. support. The policy, whatever it is, is 
backed solidly. 

What this means in diplomacy may be seen by comparing 
the Soviet Union’s position in dealing with Persia and the 
British Government’s in dealing with Greece. Since the 
troubles began in Greece neither Mr. Churchill nor Mr. Eden, 
nor Mr. Bevin now, has been able to rely on any consistent 
support from most British newspapers; they have been 
sniped at the whole time, with the result that, in a highly 
delicate situation requiring firmness, Britain has not pre- 
sented a united front. The E.A.M. in Greece, and the Russians 
who support them, know that they can count on a good deal 
of undiscerning sympathy in this country, and they are 
tempted to capitalise that sympathy by making further 
demands on the British Government and by going to further 
extremes in Greece. Look at the other picture: When the 
Persian Government in 1943 declined to allow the Soviet 
Union to have oil concessions in northern Persia, the whole 
Soviet Press immediately began the process of intimidation. 
Overnight the Persian Prime Minister, Said, became a 
“Fascist mad dog,” ‘‘a rabid reactionary ”’—and he very 
soon had to leave. When last autumn the Soviet authorities 
produced the “ Azerbaijani Autonomous Government,” and 
brought agents into Persia from Soviet Transcaucasia, no one 
in the whole of Russia was allowed to question the policy ; no 
one gave any public reminder of the pledges made by the 
Soviet Government not to interfere in Persian internal affairs ; 
once again there came the full chorus of approval. When on 
March 1 the Soviet wireless announced that Soviet troops 
were staying on in northern Persia (in flagrant violation of the 
most solemn assurances in treaty and in special exchanges of 
notes) again there was no voice within Russia raising a doubt ; 
the solid front was maintained. 

At the same time the Russian readers, and those who hear 
the wireless services, are given only a partial and distorted 
(lately a maliciously distorted) picture of the policies of other 
countries, especially of Great Britain. We are pictured as 
reactionary, crushing popular movements wherever we can 
get to them, turning the Middle Eastern countries into colonies, 
suppressing the Indian peoples, gleefully supporting Franco 
and German Nazi industrialists. It is a steady stream of 
poison, and reports from Russia leave no doubt that it has 
been effective in turning sour much of the goodwill that was 
developed during the war among the ordinary Russian people. 
Authoritarian propaganda is one of the strongest forces of evil 
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in the world. 

The purpose in the present Russian output can be clearly 
seen. The stream is directed chiefly against British policy, 
but it is specially directed to those parts of the world in which 
Britain is about to enter into delicate and intricate negotia- 
tions to satisfy the “Colonial people’s”’ desires. It is directed 
to India, to Egypt and to Indonesia. The Russian purpose is 
obviously to appeal to the extremists in each of those coun- 
tries in order to make more difficult a fair arrangement with 
this country. By appealing to the extremists the Russians 
hope to upset the apple-cart and sever the last links between 
this country and India and Egypt, in the hope that they would 
be able to pick up the influence which we lose. 

The iron curtain is now extended far beyond the frontiers 
of the Soviet Union. From the eastern countries of Europe 
comes almost the same apparent unanimity of voice as from 
Russia. What: actually is happening in those countries is 
largely hidden. We know only the broad trend of events ; 
we know that Government blocs of left-wing parties, all built 
up by the Russians and led by Communists, are driving for- 
ward an economic and political revolution in the name of 
“true democracy.” We know that the political police 
(almost all in Communist control) are suppressing all opposi- 
tion and filling concentration camps once more. Much in these 
revolutions, it is fair and necessary to remember, was inevit- 
able. Just as the power of our absolute kings, and our barons 
was broken, it was inevitable that the feudal power of the 
Polish and Hungarian landlords and the East European 
industrialists and corrupt political régimes should be broken ; 
itis part of the continuing historical process. It would, more- 
over, be foolish for us to expect Western democracy to flourish 
in Eastern Europe. Some form of oligarchy there was bound 
tobe. Having admitted so much, we are on all the stronger 
ground in exposing what is evil and inhuman in the Com- 
munist oligarchies which have established themselves. Full 
details are hard to obtain from behind the iron curtain, but 
it is known that very many Poles have been deported into 
Russia since the Germans were driven back, and that 70,000 
or 80,000 people are still held as political detainees in Poland. 
Tito’s régime, undoubtedly resting on youthful fervour, is no 
less repressive in its dealings with possible opponents. How 
the whole eastern area works as a tight political bloc was seen 
inthe United Nations debates. In public conference, in pro- 
paganda, in political methods, in economic structure, it is a 
new phalanx among the forces of the world. 

As we have said, the iron curtain is a formidable piece of 
armoury. The directing forces behind it criticise others, while 
seeking to cover up all grounds for criticism in their own 
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countries. The curtain has helped them greatly in achieving 
successes and in deluding the undiscerning. It has partly 
prevented knowledge, but it has brought its own penalties, 
and the first of those penalties is seen in the increase of 
suspicion towards Russia and her satellites among the free 
people of the world. 

This article, one of many that have appeared in these 
pages from time to time, deals with only one aspect of our 
relations with Russia. It dwells upon only one of the diff- 
culties in finding a modus vivendi with her. Other articles 
have shown that such an arrangement is possible. Thoughts 
on the iron curtain, its dangers and its uses, reinforce the need 
for the utmost clarity in deciding where Britain’s vital interests 
lie—in Western Europe, in the Mediterranean, in the Middle 
East and along all the sea and air routes—and an equal 
clarity in making those interests plain, and well protected, 
before all the world. No less clearly does it reinforce the need 
to proclaim, and work out in practice, our own political faith 
of social and political development without tyranny. 


A. B. C., BG. 


PRELUDE TO INVASION 


ONCE more before the end of this first flush, 
This joyous energy of youthful days, 
Once more let’s dare the heavens, and shout our praise 
Of all that’s young and beautiful. Let thoughts 
Which bury deep our energies and loves 
Fly to the wanton winds ; and quicklime fears 
Which steep and stare with false foreboding, speed 
To the wastes beyond the worlds. For this we know 
Youth is a butterfly’s blue wing which blows 
Then fails pale in silver death. Full soon 
We shall be old and pale too; will know 
The silver doom of frail death and pain. 
So now, while the violet breathes in fond surprise, 
While the everleaping lark whiris in the air, 
Now love your last—and as the passionate sun 
Fades in a far, war wreathed immensity, 
Prepare to die. 
PETER RAILING. 


OTTERDEN, 
Spring, 1944. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HER PRESENT 
TROUBLES 


In a message to the Czechoslovak people President BeneS has 
made it clear that he is fully aware of the distressing state in 
which the country was left by the Germans as well as of the 
formidable tasks which confront it. His warning that the 
revival would only come slowly and his appeal to Czech 
common sense and patience will not fail to produce their 
effect. 

The economic position is indeed grim and hard in all 
countries which have been plundered by Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia is no exception, even though the damage 
caused by air raids is less conspicuous in Prague than in other 
European capitals. But some hundreds of houses are in 
need of repair after bombing and street fighting. Of the famous 
Prague landmarks the fine old Gothic Town Hall with 
the well-known astronomical clock and the invaluable city 
archives were partly destroyed and the Slavonic monastery 
(Emmaus) considerably damaged. It is, however, a fact 
that German depredations started as early as October, 1938, 
and that both Moravia and Slovakia are territories where 
stores, bridges and railways were systematically destroyed by 
the retreating Germans. The subsequent occupation by two 
Allied armies until the beginning of last December was a 
further drain on the country’s sorely depleted resources. 

At present there is shortage of nearly everything, especially 
food. The harvest was not particularly good and bread and 
flour are still rationed. Owing to scarcity of salt—Ruthenia 
with its rich salt deposits was handed over to Russia—rolls are 
often insipid. There are no eggs. Decent milk is only obtain- 
able for babies. Growing town children, deprived of necessary 
dairy products, fruit and vegetables, are developing tuber- 
culosis to an alarming degree. It is hoped that UNRRA will 
help, especially with fats of every sort, for margarine is of a 
very inferior quality. There is no fish or fowl, no tea, coffee 
or cocoa. Rations are generally lower than in England. 
Clothing coupons are issued but neither clothing nor shoes are 
to be had. It is something of a paradox that footwear should 
be in short supply in Bata’s native country, and that in 
Bohemia, for centuries famous for glass industries, windows 
have been covered with brown paper (in Prague ever since the 
American air attack in February, 1945). 

The transport problem is at the root of many of our 
troubles. Of the rolling stock of the Czechoslovak railways 
only about 20 per cent. remain—the railways were looted by 
the German invaders and a great number of engines were 
destroyed by Allied airmen in the latter part of the war. 
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Road transport is severely handicapped by lack of petrol and 
oil. Prague housewives have no coal and wood is scarce. 
It has been calculated that it will take a whole century to 
repair damage done to Czechoslovak forestry. Gas and elec- 
tric supply in Prague is curtailed for lack of fuel. Streets are 
badly lit ; candles are often the only light. 

In spite of all these troubles the Czechs are facing the future 
with high hopes. The slogan nowis: “‘ Get the wheels turning.” 
But it is fairly evident that normal production cannot be 
expected until adequate communications with the neighbouring 
countries are established and raw materials obtained. In the 
meantime great schemes are on foot. A large scale land 
reform and the nationalisation of heavy and key industries 
will no doubt change the whole economic structure of the 
country. The programme calls for careful planning and the 
working-out of details will tax the ingenuity of an army of 
experts for years. The success of nationalisation may eventu- 
ally create political and social security. German occupation 
has, we believe, made all these measures a political necessity. 

The revaluation of Czechoslovak currency put an end to 
inflation. The circulation of paper money had increased under 
German occupation by far more than ten times, and drastic 
measures were needed. In view of the devaluation of the 
crown from 120 to 200 to the pound the cost of living, including 
railway fares and postage, was allowed by the Government to 
be doubled. At the time people were left with very little 
money in hand, no more, in fact, than 500 Kés (£2 Ios.) to 
be spent on the bare necessities of life. Places of entertainment 


have temporarily suffered but the general effect was salutary. § 


It was equal to an efficient saving campaign. 

During the Russian occupation the Czech Press seemed 
still rather intimidated. Public opinion had been muzzled for 
six years and those discredited journalists who managed to 
survive German represstve measures hardly dared to lift 
their voices in criticism. Not till some courageous editors 
returning from concentration camps replaced the timid pre- 
varicators did the Czech periodicals regain their pre-war 
character. 

Now freedom of speech and of the Press being re-estab- 
lished, the Provisional Government and National Assembly will 
have to face democratic control and open criticism before they 
are re-elected or replaced in the spring. There are four parties 
in Bohemia (including Moravia and Czech Silesia), and there 
will probably be three in Slovakia. There will be a variety 
of views on questions of policy such as emergency legislation 
by decrees, the position of Slovakia or a State film monopoly. 
There will be differences of opinion on problems of state- 
ownership, new bureaucracy or the wisdom of too far-reaching 
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reforms all at once. But whatever their immediate tasks or 
difficulties all Czechs are of one mind as to their supreme duty 
of cleansing Bohemia of those subversive elements which have 
played such a sinister part in her history. The eternal menace, 
the enemy within her gates, will disappear at last and national 
energy, no longer dissipated in an unequal struggle for mere 
existence, will be employed to better purpose. The prospect 
of getting rid of the treacherous neighbours who are primarily 
responsible for most of their troubles makes it easier for them 
to bear all the present sacrifices and privations which they 
know to be temporary. Their conscience is clear. They had 
honestly tried to convert them to their own democratic ways 
of thinking but the Germans in Bohemia refused to co- 
operate. Even some members of Chatham House seemed to 
take Henlein seriously. The lack of resistance to German 
and Magyar propaganda was truly amazing. No amount of 
generous offers appeased them. They were out for domination, 
regarding themselves as a vanguard of the German over- 
lords, and they eagerly embraced Hitler’s doctrines. They 
cannot plead political inexperience like the primitive Slovak 
peasants. After the Nuremberg revelations it must be clear 
to everybody that “ the liberation of Sudetenland ”’ was one 
of the major hoaxes of European history. The cunning 
term which was calculated to take in uninformed foreigners 
should now be generally recognised for what it was—Pan- 
German propaganda without any historical background or 
justification. For the Czechs its continued appearance in 
the English Press is unfortunately a constant reminder of 
the triumph of the German agitation which led to Munich. 
Like other clever Goebbelsian devices it is based on falsifica- 
tion. Its complete artificiality is attested by the very un- 
certainty of English usage (Sudeten, Sudetenlander, Sudetic, 
Sudetian), and it continues to create confusion. Ina recently 
reported speech of a British politician a reference was made to 
Germans from ‘“ Silesia, Sudentenland, East Prussia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland.” With the transfer of Bohemian 
Germans to the Reich and consequent liquidation of the 
Germanised fringe it is losing whatever raison d’étre it formerly 
possessed. Their removal is an immediate necessity, and 
according to independent foreign journalists it is being carried 
out by stages and humanely. The Czechs are not vindictive, 
but this time reconciliation is out of the question. This is 
recognised by the Germans themselves who, in fact, started 
their trek into their longed-for Reich early in May, 1945. 

It is of little use trying to describe to the English people 
what it felt like under the German terror which was directed 
chiefly against Czech intellectuals by the ‘‘ Sudetic ’’ cannibal, 
K. H. Frank and his circle. To give but one example: of the 
2* 
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staffs of the Prague and Brno universities 64 were murdered, 
another 47 survived by accident in German prisons and 
concentration camps, mostly broken in health. The full 
extent of the wholesale slaughtering of the defenceless and 
innocent victims of German persecution and of the Nazi 
savageries has been brought out in the Nuremberg trial. 
Hitlerjugend took a prominent part in the atrocities. Is it 
to be wondered at that considerable feeling has been aroused 
over a recent rumour that thousands of German children 
would be invited to England? The Czechs know only too 
well from their own bitter experience that the Hitler youth 
were the best fed children in Europe during the last six years, 
and could therefore stand winter hardships much better than 
homeless and starved Slav children in the liberated countries 
whose parents and relatives had been murdered by the 
Germans. Czechoslovak spas and health resorts were full of 
German mothers and children who had priority of treat- 
ment in every respect. Puffed up with arrogance they terror- 
ised the whole Bohemian countryside ; they had to get plenty 
of milk, two eggs for breakfast and cow butter while underfed 
Prague children were dying of tuberculosis. The hardened, 
sullen young criminals whose minds had been warped and 
poisoned by Nazism show no signs of repentance, no regrets 
for what they have done. Misplaced sympathy is a dangerous 
psychological mistake. Surely Allied children have'a prior 
claim on English sympathy. 

The accounts of the behaviour of German fellow-prisoners 
in concentration camps who acted as slave-drivers for the 
S.S. authorities told a similar sad tale of disillusion. The 
first English periodicals to reach the liberated Buchenwald 
were anxious to remind their readers of the German victims 
in the camp. They had no idea of the tyranny of the German 
prisoners over their fellows of other nationalities. The 
present writer was to be sent to an underground factory by 
them as “ undesirable.”” He was only saved when it came to 
their ears that he happened to know the wife of a prominent 
Soviet diplomatist, incredible though it may seem in a Nazi 
camp. They were only Nazis painted red and they wielded 
power over our life and death. Throughout last summer and 
autumn English papers of every description opened their 
columns to anti-Czech letters and comments. The campaign 
in England bore a striking resemblance to the pre-Munich 
propaganda. Atrocity stories were spread about the Czechs 
but nothing was said about German ambushes and murderous 
attacks, nor about the numerous acts of sabotage, including 
the great explosion at Usti where a Czech workers’ suburb was 
wrecked and great damage done to industrial plants by the 
members of the underground “ werewolf’? movement. 
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Though the propaganda could not succeed and was, in fact, 
exploded as soon as unbiased British observers were able to 
supply the British Press with reliable first-hand information, 
it did some harm to the British prestige in Czechoslovakia. 
The Czechs had no means of knowing that the average common- 
sense Englishman is not misled by any propaganda and fully 
approves of a speedy removal of Hitler’s “ fifth column ”’ as 
foreseen by the Potsdam meeting, and that for one Mr. Stokes 
there are hundreds of well-informed Englishmen who had met 
their Central European Allies during the war or in their own 
country and laugh at the stories of Czech cruelty so readily 
believed by unteachable sentimentalists. The ease however, 
with which the latter are swayed by propaganda and their 
dangerously short memory, has caused much bewilderment 
among the hard-headed Bohemians. The fact is that given the 
provocation in places like Brno, where German mothers with 
prams used to hold up their children daily to watch the 
executions of Czech patriots in the yard of Kaunic College, a 
remarkable restraint was shown throughout. Individual 
reprisals against informers, of course, did take place after the 
collapse of Nazi power when ex-prisoners were returning from 
concentration camps and found their families massacred and 
property destroyed or stolen by the Germans in occupation. 
At that time the Czechoslovak Government had not yet a 
free hand but they asserted their authority without delay 
and put their house in order. It was not fair to blame Prague 
because the Germans got the country into such a mess. Need- 
less to say, the censorious “‘ Germanophils ”’ were only playing 
into the hands of the opponents of an “ English orientation ” 
and reviving the memories of Lord Runciman’s week-ends 
with Nazi magnates. 

The only other neighbours who are creating difficulties are 
those who shared the spoils with Germany after the Munich 
surrender. They are still hoping for a territorial aggrandize- 
ment on the same basis. But neither the Czechs nor the 
Slovaks, who feel sufficiently protected by their Russian 
alliance against further encroachments and place their hope in 
UNO, have any intention to sanction Hitler’s cynical awards. 
Their own territorial revindication claims are moderate: 
the county of Kladsko (Glatz), which Frederick II wrested 
from Bohemia, thus opening a breach for future Prussian 
invasions. Perhaps the most beautiful Czech fairy tales have 
come out of that forgotten corner of Bohemia’s Eastern border. 
They also expect some sort of autonomy for the Wends (Sorabs) 
of Lusatia, their nearest Slavonic cousins. 

The Czechs realise that their safety depends on the agree- 
ment between the great Allies, and that the Germans will 
never stop trying to drive a wedge between them. Already 
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some people in the West are entertaining the absurd idea of 
Russia as a potential aggressor. The Russians may be dis- 
trustful and difficult to deal with in the beginning but they 
have always kept their agreements. It is Germany that 
remains the danger spot and has to be carefully watched. A 
nation that has made five wars against peaceful neigh- 
bours in 75 years, the Danish, Bohemian and French wars 
and—always increasing its destructive power—two world 
wars, is not really fit to live in Christian Europe. To help 
rehabilitate the Germans who don’t know any better until 
they are in a position to start another war, like after the last 
war, would be madness. Peace depends on a close co-operation 
of the English and the Slavonic worlds between whom Czecho- 
slovakia may serve as a useful link. 
O. VotanLo. 


AFTER 
THE shouting’s over, and all the fires 
That flickered and flared in the threatening night, 
(Mother’s and children’s funeral pyres) 
Fade from the flinching sight. 


Now each must look to the light within, 
Not bound by the bond of a common cause, 
And each spirit faces inward again 

Trying to fathom its once-known laws. 


But restlessness has eaten the heart 

Out of our inward light, 

And the voice that used to cry in the dark 
Has fled beyond all sight... . 


Nothing makes the heart leap like brotherhood— 
Nothing cancers the soul like a crowd, 

That conquers each impulse of our blood 

And laces the spirit’s shroud. 


PETER RAILING. 
July 4, 1945. 
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THE FRENCH CONSTITUTION 


WHAT WILL IT BE? 


THE National Constituent Assembly now considering the 
future constitution of France was created by a law passed in 
August 1945 and elected last autumn. This work has to be 
completed in seven months from the first meeting of the 
Assembly. That is to say, that by June 7 the work of making 
the constitution must be finished by the Commission which 
is considering it and must have been passed by the Constituent 
Assembly. After adoption by this body the electors will hold 
a referendum on it in the month following. The law provides 
for the possibility of the new constitution failing to satisfy 
the electorate, but the best opinion is that it is very unlikely 
to be rejected. However, should this occur, a new Con- 
stituent Assembly would at once be elected with the same 
powers as the present body and with all the work to do over 
again. This plan is the legal basis on which the Constituent 
Assembly works. 

Before the public debates began in March the work of 
constitution-making was carried on in the discreet twilight 
of a Commission of the Assembly. That is why the discussions 
hardly reached to foreign countries. This Commission was at 
first presided over by Monsieur André Philip, then, when he 
became Minister of Finance in Monsieur Gouin’s cabinet last 
January, Monsieur Guy Mollet took the place of chairman. 

The feeling which inspired the debates in this Commission 
was what is called in France since 1944 the Spirit of Resistance. 
Under German occupation the Spirit of Resistance helped 
the French people to perform great and heroic deeds against 
the enemy, but the same spirit, living on after the liberation of 
French territory, continued in the political sphere, where its 
action has led to much confusion. By degrees, and through 
political channels, this spirit of resistance reached right into 
the Commission of the Constitution where its influence has 
not been happy. The resistance state of mind, bellicose, 
enthusiastic, hostile to the past, in love with novelty, as bold 
as it is inexperienced, has undoubtedly broken some crockery 
in the law-making atmosphere—ordinarily so cool—of con- 
stitution making. From the moment of liberation this same 
Spirit of Resistance rejected the Constitution of 1875, without 
even a cursory examination, rendering, as it did, the former 
constitution responsible for all the imperfections of the so- 
called third Republic—that is to say, the régime that ruled 
France from 1875 to 1940. The Commission, instead of 
taking this 1875 Constitution as the groundwork of its effort, 
which would have been the reasonable thing to do, decided 
to make all new from the ground upwards. That is one of the 
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characteristics of modern France. The greatness of old France 
is much talked about, but it seems to be forgotten that French 
tradition for a hundred years is all wisdom and all moderation. 

The new Constitution will begin, it is said, with a pre- 
amble, which, in the minds of its authors, will be a sort of 
declaration of the Rights of Man brought up to date. The 
text has been published. This document has neither the 
vigorous thought nor the concise style which made its pre- 
decessor of 1789 celebrated. The ideas it expressed are not 
new and they are sometimes awkwardly expressed. The 
welcome afforded to the new declaration by well-informed 
opinion was very reserved. In general it was thought that 
to cook up such a preamble was unnecessary. No doubt it 
might be useful to proclaim the new rights of humanity in a 
few phrases, such as the social rights and the rights of women, 
which were not spoken of in 1789, but, this once stated, many 
people see no parallel between the situation of France in 
our time and in the Revolution, and they are afraid that the 
“ Declaration of 1946”’ may attract little attention; they 
conclude that it would be wise to abandon the idea of making 
an ineffective gesture. 

The preamble apart, two constitutional problems” have 
chiefly held the attention of the deputies. Is there to be a 
President of the Republic, and, if so, what is he to do and what 
powers is he to have? That is the first of the problems. At 
the beginning of this work of constitution-making—that is 
to say, while General de Gaulle was still there—the Commis- 
sion, moved by rumours and fears of possible dictatorship, 
had practically eliminated presidential powers from the 
Constitution. That is, the Commission had left the future 
President only the direction of a sort of Supreme Council of 
Magistrates. This conception of his réle was vigorously 
criticised and was dropped. In its new form the new project 
gives the President of the Republic a fairly important part. 
It is proposed that he should be elected by the Chamber and 
that he should preside over all Cabinet meetings ; further, he 
will have about the same prerogatives as the 1875 Constitution 
gave to the President of the Republic, except the very impor- 
tant one of choosing the Prime Minister in the event of a 
ministerial crisis. This last is a major matter, but the Left 
wing parties seem to be in agreement in thinking that the 
designation of the Prime Minister is the business of the 
Assembly, which did actually, when General de Gaulle resigned, 
appoint his successor. It should be said that this question is 
far from settled and a compromise may be effected. 

Is there to be a Single Chamber, or two, or perhaps 
several? This is the second grave question on which there 
are differences. For the time being there seems to be agree- 
ment on the principle that one Chamber is to have the power 
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to make and unmake governments. Alongside this all- 
powerful Chamber the best judges of French political life 
think that another Assembly, with the power to revise laws, 
should have power of suspension, thus acting as a brake in 
the mechanism of the Republic. Monsieur Herriot spoke 
vigorously in this sense against the dictatorship of a single 
chamber, and in favour of a régime of two chambers. The 
Communists are declared partisans of one chamber. The 
Socialists have supported this, but with less conviction. The 
Radicals and Catholics remain faithful to the double chamber 
constitution, though they envisage these differently. At 
one moment it was proposed that there should be no less than 
three Assemblies; the Chamber of Deputies, an Economic 
Council and an Empire Chamber. It is to be hoped that this 
proposal will not be maintained. It is solely due to the 
difficulties which have occurred during the discussion. French 
opinion generally would seem favourable to the double 
chamber system and would be against what is called tri- 
camerism or tri-cameralism (the grammarians have not agreed 
as to the name). 


The impression given by these debates, both in the 
Commission and in the Assembly, is confused. The new 
constitution should contain projects which are at once new 
and reasonable. But if a famous phrase may be parodied we 
might say that what is reasonable is not new and what is new 
is not reasonable. Certain optimists persist in thinking that 
important improvements will be introduced into the structure 
before it is complete. Let us hope that their hopes will be 
realised. However this may be, this constitution will be 
submitted to a referendum and will be accepted by the French 
people, perhaps because they want to avoid the complications 
which the election of another Constituent Assembly and the 
elaboration of another constitutional project would bring. 

It is to be feared that the result of this referendum will 
give a picture of a country profoundly divided. At the 
moment it looks as though the future constitution of France 
would be voted only by the Left and rejected by the Right, 
which would make it seem purely partisan and would weaken 
its authority and open a demand for its revision. Such a 
situation would be very regrettable. In order to understand, 
and, in consequence, to forgive the divagations which have 
occurred, we have to remember that France—and Europe 
along with France—has been shaken to her foundations by 
five years of- war and of German occupation. Over the 
whole continent material reparations will demand hard work 
and great effort. We shall err if we think that political and 
social reconstruction are going to be easier than the repair of 
damage. GALLUS. 


TRIESTE 


TRIESTE—the city for which Italy has fought three wars—will 
be the “ Danzig of the Adriatic”’ in the forthcoming peace 
conference. Yugoslavia claims the seaport as being essentially 
Slovene. Italy claims the seaport as being essentially peopled 
by Italians, and brought to its present state of modernisation 
through Italian labour and finance. Settlement of these 
diametrically opposed claims will be difficult enough, but a 
third claim is likely to be made which will overshadow both 
nationalist arguments. This is the necessity to find Austria 
an outlet to the sea. 

Historically, Trieste is Austria’s port. In the 1870's 
Austria built the railway from Vienna to Trieste, and the 
seaport was to be developed as Austria’s main seaboard asset. 
The city had been part of the Austrian Empire from 1382 
until, together with the hinterland of Gorizia, it was ceded to 
Italy by the Treaty of St. Germain, in 1919. Whichever way 
the peace conference tackles this problem, whether it be from 
the point of view of race, economics, historical entitlement or 
imbued with the new international outlook, someone is going 
to be disappointed. 

Racially the seaport falls within the Slovene lands. The 
hinterland is still preponderantly Slavonic, despite Italian 
colonisation since 1919. But the Trieste population of 249,495 
is mainly Italian. The Italian claims to Trieste are weakened 
by their own activities, for it was while the Austrians held 
sway over the city that the Italians welcomed Croat and 
Slovene immigrants, hoping in this way to build up an 
alliance against Austria. But the flow of immigrants increased 
alarmingly as new urban industries developed in the city, and 
the Italian population’s former attitude of welcome was 
changed to apprehension and in due course to open hostility. 
In 1868 there were violent battles between Slovenes and 
Italians, in which much blood was spilled. From this time 
the Italians applied strong repressive measures. 

Trieste has exercised a morbid attraction on the Italian 
people since the Risorgimento, in which Garibaldi unified the 
Italian nation into one kingdom. Mussolini, in one of his 
letters, from hospital behind the Austro-Italian front, wrote 
during the last war: “I am proud in the fulfilment of duty, 
perilous duty, to have contributed to the opening of the Road 
to Trieste, with my own blood.”’ Mussolini was at this time 
being eulogised as having been wounded in more than forty 
places. This was true, but the wounds were received—most 
of them in the posterior—by his own mortar, which misfired ! 

Together with Trento—also under Austrian sovereignty— 
Trieste became known as the “ terre irredente’’ (the unre- 
deemed lands). Economically, Italy cannot make out such a 
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strong case as Yugoslavia. Only 73 miles to the south-west 
lies the port of Venice, Queen of the Adriatic for centuries. 
This port, together with Ancona, can well handle Italian sea 
traffic on the eastern seaboard. There is difficulty about the 
depth of water at Venice, where, until recently, fully-laden 
Liberty ships could not enter, but the depth has already been 
improved by the Allied authorities. Yugoslavia has a more 
pressing claim. It is hard to realise the dearth of rail com- 
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munications in Yugoslavia unless you actually visit the 
country. The spine of mountains running parallel with the 
coast almost cuts off the hinterland of the country from the 
sea. The only railway paths lead from Zagred to Split and 
Fiume. The other railway running through Belgrade to the 
south reaches the sea at Salonika, in Greece. The northern 
line leads from Belgrade to Lubliaha, and then turns south to 
Trieste. 

So, Yugoslavia argues, that Trieste is essential as a means 
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of ingress and egress. Fiume is still officially Italian, although 
once again in Yugoslav hands, after being voluntarily ceded 
to Italy by treaty in 1924. Yugoslavia’s claims cannot be 
lightly dismissed. Yet the problems of Austria transcend both 
these other national claims. The Allies have promised to 
re-create a strong Austria, entirely independent of Germany, 
But since Austria was cut off from the sea in 1919, her main 
traffic overseas has had to go by the German railways to 
Hamburg. This dependence on German railways strongly 
limited Austria’s nominal independence, and the Allies are 
determined not to allow this to happen again. The other way 
out—through the Danube—will be of limited value to Austria 
for overseas traffic. 

When the British occupied the lower part of Austria, last 
May, our imported supplies had to reach the country through 
Venice, because Trieste was a disputed area between the Yugo- 
slavs and ourselves. I was ordered to make the first recon- 
naissance of Trieste, with a view to relieving Venice of the 
Austrian traffic, and transferring this to Trieste as soon as 
possible. There were demonstrations and marching columns 
all over the centre of the city when I arrived. Fighting broke 
out and one Italian was shot. This sort of thing was taking 
place daily, with the British forces trying to hold the balance 
between the Italians and the Yugoslavs. 

During the next few weeks, while Allied Force Head- 
quarters was trying to find a fair and peaceful settlement with 
the Yugoslavs, who had flowed over the Italian border and 
adopted squatter’s rights in large areas of the Friuli Province 
and Gorizia, I saw the depths of feelings of the Yugoslavs 
about Trieste. They considered that we were interlopers and 
did not appreciate the British idea of leaving frontier adjust- 
ments to the peace conference. They began a systematic 
campaign to discredit the British Military Government. They 
engineered a dock strike to prevent our supplies being distri- 
buted, and at the same time launched a vitriolic attack on us 
for being unable to handle the dock situation! They threa- 
tened members of the Military Government staff with violence, 
named them as active Fascists, and actually published this 
kind of attack in the newspapers under their control.. 

In the hinterland they were just as active, and were parti- 
cularly determined to keep a tight grip on the town of Monfal- 
cone (even after they withdrew from this area before our 
advance). Monfalcone is the gateway to Trieste, and repre- 
sents the main way out from the port. In order to keep up a 
strong partisan feeling for the Yugoslavs, the irregulars 
smuggled over the border bags of flour for the residents of 
Monfalcone, accompanied by such remarks as: ‘‘ See how we 
Yugoslavs look after you. Better than the British with their 
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measly 200 grammes of bread a day!” The flour being 
smuggled into our area was the same flour that UNRRA were 
busy sending into Yugoslavia for relief work, through the port 
of Trieste ! 

Meanwhile, my investigations showed that Trieste, even 
when fully working, could not handle, daily, more than 4,000 
tons of rail traffic in the direction of Austria. This is a trifle 
of the amount of traffic which will be required in the future, 
and utterly inadequate to deal with Italian, Yugoslav and 
Austrian needs. Nevertheless, if it is of any significance—and 
I believe that it is—Italy is almost totally excluded from the 
use of Trieste just now, and the port is dealing with Austrian 
and Yugoslavian relief imports. Soon there will be exports 
from these two countries. Will Trieste be used ? Ifso, Italy’s 
claims to the ports will be greatly prejudiced by sheer force 
of circumstances. 

The peace conference which will be faced with this problem 
may well seek safety by creating an Adriatic Danzig, under 
United Nations control. If they do, the Italians and Yugo- 
slavs are likely to form an alliance for the first time—but it 
will be against the international body. If anything, Italy will 
be less upset than Yugoslavia about an international control ; 
yet the Italian depth of feeling may be sensed -by the fact 
that one of the Italian political leaders, recently returned to 
Rome, Don Luigi Sturzo, leader of the Italian Popular Party 
which opposed Fascism, says in his recently published book, 
Italy and the New World Order, ‘“‘ To take away Trento and 
Trieste after the present war would produce a new surge of 
irredentism in Italy; they are to Italy what Alsace and 
Lorraine are to France.” 

JOHN DALGLEISH. 


WALKING THROUGH LIFE 


I USED to walk through life in dainty shoes, 
Silks and velvets, with high jewelled heels ; 

Thinking them the only bonds to choose, 
Knowing now how precious freedom feels. 


To tread on many paths and find the right, 

To pass through fire and mud and come out clean, 
To take the long road with no end in sight— 

Is this not better than what might have pry 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THE name “ crisis diplomacy ”’ has been given here to current 
American foreign policy on the grounds that its essence is to 
wait till a crisis occurs and then come forward as mediator, 
although, as the Washington Post recently observed, “ the 
trouble is that this sort of diplomacy seems to be breeding 
rather than settling crises.” 

It is a new version of an old story. Up till the year 1937 
the State Department followed a similar policy. As late as 
July in that year Mr. Sumner Welles was proposing conciliation 
between the two rival camps into which Europe was falling, 
and blaming the “inequities and intolerable moral and 
material burdens imposed upon the vanquished by the victors ”’ 
after the last war for the lack of European unity. It finally 
became apparent that wherever the influence of: the U.S. 
extended, in the New World, Europe, or the Far East, the 
rival influence of Germany was there to challenge it. The 
American principles of non-intervention, of unrestricted trade, 
of individual liberties were opposed by the German principle 
of using force as an instrument of national policy, of employing 
barter and government regulation as a method of international 
trade and of violating human rights within areas they con- 
trolled. Germany provided the hard core of opposition to 
American foreign policy, but Britain was manceuvred into 
being the spearhead of resistance. When we went to war 
we were at first left alone, then aided partially, and only after 
Pearl Harbour did the United States fully enter the fight which 
had always been its own. From that circumstance has sprung 
Britain’s economic weakness to-day. The choice was our own 
and perhaps no other course could have been followed, but in 
the future we should, in the light of the past, beware of once 
again stepping into the forefront as the first and possibly the 
only defenders of principles which are equally the concern of 
the United States. 

The besetting weakness of American diplomacy was neatly 
summarised by Representative Albert Raine of Alabama 
when he remarked, in the course of a routine speech such as 
Congressmen make from time to time to their constituents, 
‘“‘'We may be proud that we are an idealistic nation, a nation 
which hates injustice and tyranny, but we also must guard 
against our greatest national weakness—the tendency to 


proclaim our ideals and then let other people carry them out.” ” 


We should also be on our guard against that American 
weakness. 

American foreign policy to-day may appear to be hesitant, 
confused, labyrinthine and contradictory, but in reality it 
can be reduced to a simple formula. America will steadfastly 
uphold those principles for which she fought the war until 
they are strongly challenged. Then they are considered 
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‘interests’ which are not of direct concern to the United 
States. The principle that even the smallest power has the 
right to be independent and free from outside pressure was 
outlined in the Atlantic Charter in general terms and applied 
to a particular instance in the Three-Power Teheran Declara- 
tion on Persia. When the Persian Government’s attempt to 
move troops to northern Persia to suppress a revolt was 
prevented by Russia, one of the principles which the US. 
upheld had been challenged. The United States protested 
that this violated the principles of the Teheran Declaration 
and hoped the Soviet Government would restrain its local 
commanders who were assumed to have been acting without 
orders from above—a strange assumption to make about any 
Russian subordinate. Shortly after the three Foreign Ministers 
had met in Moscow it became apparent that the United 
States was no longer treating the Persian affair as a challenge 
by Russia of an American principle but as a clash of rival 
interests, the Russian and British. The United States was 
ready to act as mediator between the rival interests of Britain 
and Russia. Mediating and acting as “ honest brother,” to 
use an expression frequently employed, was naturally quite 
different from compromising a principle. 

The smaller nations will challenge an American ideal at 
their peril, as Spain and the Argentine, to cite two examples, 
have found out on frequent occasions. But when a big power 
challenges them that is very different. 

The current policies of the State Department seem very 
similar to the policy embodied in the old Neutrality Acts. 
The Neutrality Acts assured any potential aggressor that if 
they pushed their aggressive intentions to the extreme of 
war they could be certain of American impartiality. Until 
there was a resort to force, American support of the principles 
which the aggressor sought to violate was strong. Once the 
principle was subject to the assault of arms America could 
no longer defend it. The influence of the Administration 
was limited by Legislative fiat. But it would be too simple 
an explanation to say that current American policy is due to 
the resurgence of isolationist or appeasement sentiment 
which now influence the State Department itself. The causes 
for State Department policy are probably more complicated. 

Secretary of State Byrnes and others responsible for 
American foreign policy are well aware that a feeling of 
disillusionment about the war is widespread. The fruits of 
victory seem to have turned thoroughly sour in the mouths 
of many Americans. They ask in what respect the world is 
a better place because the war has been fought. The war 
began when German claims to Western Poland were resisted ; 
it has ended with Eastern Poland ceded to one of the victors. 
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Before the war the Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia was ceded 
to Germany. After the war an eastern province of Czecho- 
slovakia, Ruthenia, was ceded to Russia. The first aggression 
of the Axis was in Manchuria, and one of the constant hopes 
of the United States has been to restore Manchuria to China. 
But the end of the war has found Russian influence in 
Manchuria replacing Japanese. 

Present conditions cannot be compared with far worse 
conditions which might have developed if the war had not 
been fought. The standard of comparison is inevitably the 
state of the world when the war started. Looking at the 
world to-day, small nations are still seen to be dominated and 
individual liberties suppressed perhaps to a greater extent 
than before. If principles must now be sacrificed in the 
interests of peace why would it not have been wiser to sacrifice 
them before and thus have avoided long years in which the 
energies of so many millions were turned to destructive and 
not productive ends and the delicate economic balance of 
the western world was completely dislocated. 

Faced with this sentiment, the American policy makers 
have one trump card. They can at least point to the fact that 
despite the current miseries, hunger, want and disease the war 
has been followed by the creation of a world organisation. 
The organisation may have its defects, being the product of 
the imperfect human mind, but it is better than the League 
created after the last war which was but half a League, since 
the United States never belonged and Russia for a long period 
remained outside. 

While the war was in progress every consideration had to 
be subordinated to the necessity of winning it. Russian 
demands had to be met to maintain unity against the Axis. 
When for example Russia asked for the Kurile Islands at 
Yalta and for concessions in China they were granted, although 
territorial expansion was contrary to the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, treaties could only be made constitutionally 
if the Senate ratified them by a two-thirds majority and China 
had not been consulted. 

The war is now over, but in the eyes of those who guide 
American destinies an equally overriding consideration exists. 
Russia must be kept at all costs within the United Nations 
organisation. If Russia did not belong to the organisation 
it would be merely half a League. It would then indeed be 
difficult to meet the arguments of those who complained that 
the war had been fought in vain. 

The purposes and principles of the United Nations have 
been brushed aside to a secondary position, and the main- 
tenance of the structure has become more important than 
the objectives which it was designed to attain. 
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In justifying United States policy some commentators 
have gone to curious extremes. In a recent article on the 
United Nations meeting in London, Walter Lipmann deplored 
the controversy between Bevin and Vishinsky and equally 
deplored the fact that the United States had not assumed 
throughout the réle of mediator. He took the view that the 
root of the trouble was a clash of Russian and British interests 
in the Middle East :— 


** There is in the Middle East a conflict of policies, and both are 
insolvent. That is to say, neither government can get what it 
wants—which is the security of its vital interests—by following 
the line it is now taking. 

“‘ Mr. Vishinsky has nothing to offer, except to push and to press, 
to manceuvre and to finagle, until the Soviet Union has worked 
its way through the British barrier in the Balkans, Turkey, and 
Iran. Mr. Bevin, as anyone can see who reads between the lines of 
his speeches, has thought of nothing better than to resist grimly 
and doggedly in the hope that the Soviet advance can be stopped.” 


The only factor in the Russian drive through to the 
Mediterranean given full consideration by many State 
Department officials and by many American commentators, 
as well as Mr. Lipmann, is that it has met British opposition. 
The rights of other nations, of Turkey, Greece, Persia, or the 
Arab states is of secondary importance. Russia, according 
to the former Ambassador to Moscow, Mr. Joseph Davies, 
has a perfect moral right to warm water ports. The moral 
rights of smaller nations are forgotten when challenged by a 
greater. When support of a principle in which the United 
States believes happens to coincide with support of a British 
interest, the U.S. according to this school of thought is 
justified in withholding its support. It is justified in com- 
promising a principle to mediate between rival interests. 

It is taking the United States a terribly long time to realise 
that the primary responsibility for maintaining the kind of 
world in which it wishes to live now rests upon itself. This 
responsibility has been accepted more fully in the economic 
field than the political, as the readiness of the Administration 
to advance a dollar credit to enable Britain to accept the 
economic principles which the United States holds desirable 
has shown. But the efforts to restore economic stability 
depend upon the existence of political stability, a fact acknow- 
ledged in every official discussion of the British loan agreement. 


DENYS SMITH. 
Washington, D.C. 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


THE PROBLEM 


THE Palestine Problem, which to-day is more acute and seem- 
ingly no nearer solution than it was I0 years ago, is a legacy 
' resulting from two well intentioned but regrettably imprecise 
promises given, as politically expedient, in the Great War, 
namely :— 

The MacMahon Letter, promising the creation of a 
Sovereign Arab State embodying Syria and Transjordan, but 
failing to specify clearly whether or not Palestine was to be 
included in this State; and, 

The Balfour Declaration, promising the establishment in 
Palestine of ‘“‘ A National Home ”’ for the Jews. 

It may be here remarked in parenthesis that, at the time 
when the above pledges were given, neither Syria, Palestine 
or Transjordan were within the gift of the British Govern- 
ment, and in the subsequent division of ex-enemy territories 
made at the Peace Conference, Syria and the Lebanon were 
awarded, under Mandate, to France, and only Palestine and 
Transjordan were awarded (also under Mandate) to Great 
Britain. 

The Arabs have interpreted the MacMahon Letter as 
intended to include Palestine in the promised Sovereign Arab 
State, their argument being based on the fact that, prior to 
the Great War, Palestine formed part of Greater Syria, under 
Turkish Suzerainty. Sir Henry MacMahon, on the other hand, 
has stated that it was not the intention of H.M.G. that Pales- 
tine should be included in the new Arab State. The Arabs 
further argue (and not without historical justification) that 
Palestine has been predominantly Arab since time imme- 
morial, whereas the Jews were only masters of that land for a 
matter of a mere century or so, after their enforced Exodus 
from Egypt. 

The Jews interpret the expression ‘‘ A National Home,” as 
used in the Balfour Declaration, as meaning the creation of a 
Jewish State in Palestine, their reasoning (not illogically) 
being based on the old dictum that ‘‘ a man is master in his 
own home.” They conveniently ignore or gloss over the 
qualifying proviso contained in the Balfour Declaration to the 
effect that the establishment by the Jews of “‘ A National 
Home” in Palestine shall be undertaken without prejudice 


to the existing Status and Rights of the Arab (and other) com- 
munities already established in Palestine. The inclusion of 
this qualifying proviso in the Balfour Declaration would, how- 
ever, seem intended to recognise the priority rights of the 
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Arabs in Palestine, and to infer that the Jews were to be 
privileged guests rather than complete masters in their 
‘National Home ”’ ; unfortunately Lord Balfour is no longer 
on this earth and so the matter cannot be referred to him for 
clarification of his intentions. 

Various solutions of the 7mpasse which has resulted from 
the widely divergent interpretations between the MacMahon 
Letter and the Balfour Declaration have been proposed, some 
have been tried out—notably the White Paper Plan of 1939, 
which rode roughshod over the Jewish interpretation of the 
Balfour Declaration without, however, giving satisfaction to 
the Arabs—but all have so far failed. Partition has been sug- 
gested, examined and rejected by the British Parliament, but 
has not been tried out, though in the present state of extreme 
tension on both sides its chances of success would seem remote. 
The situation has not been simplified by the fact that Pales- 
tine, being a Mandated Territory, comes under the adminis- 
tration of the Colonial Office, whereas British Policy and 
Imperial interests in the Middle East as a whole are the con- 
cern and responsibility of the Foreign Office. Meanwhile, 
British troops, not for the first time, are “‘ holding the ring ”’ 
in Palestine, maintaining, under very difficult conditions, a 
measure of law and order and preventing an open clash of 
arms between the rival claimants ; and in doing so are suffer- 
ing casualities from the bombs and other infernal machines 
used by the Jewish extremists. 

Unfortunately the conflict is not simply confined to the 
Jews and the Arabs in Palestine; the issue has much wider 
repercussions, involving World Zionism, very strongly repre- 
sented and supported outside Palestine, and particularly in 
the U.S.A., on the one part, and the Arab World, represented 
by the Arab League, on the other part. 


THE JEWS OF PALESTINE AND THE ZIONIST 
ORGANISATION 


The Jewish claim to establish a National Jewish State in 
Palestine is strongly supported by the Zionist Organisation, 
which has influential branches throughout the world, with 
main centres in London and New York. Dr. Weizman, the 
head of the Zionist Organisation, who normally presides in 
London, is moderate in his views as to the methods to be 
adopted to achieve the desired ends, but some of his colleagues, 
e.g., Mr. Ben Gurion, his deputy and head of the Zionist 
Executive in Palestine, hold more extreme views. The Zionist 
movement is very strongly represented in the U.S.A., and has 
recently made its voice heard to some effect in the American 
Senate ; the movement is believed to have substantial funds 
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behind it, and is thus a powerful and influential world factor 
in the Palestine Problem. 

Jewish interests in Palestine are looked after by the Jewish 
Agency, a body set up under the terms of the Mandate. The 
Agency deals direct with the Palestine Administration 
(Government) on all matters affecting the Jewish Community 
in Palestine and assumes certain administrative functions on 
behalf of the Palestine Administration ; the Agency is also 
responsible for the allotment of vacancies to Jewish immi- 
grants under the White Paper (1939) Quota scheme, which has 
recently come to an end with the exhaustion of the total 
authorised immigration quota (75,000 Jewish immigrants over 
a period of five years). The Jewish Agency is known to main- 
tain a clandestine and unofficial army, with a present strength 
of possibly up to 100,000 (men and women), comprising a 
small permanent cadre of full-time troops, called the ‘ Pal- 
mach,” and a larger Territorial Force, called the “‘ Hagana,” 
which undergoes annual training under the instruction of the 
‘“‘Palmach.”’ This army is believed to be well supplied with 
small arms, including machine guns, but not to possess any 
heavy weapons. So far as is known, it has not yet entered into 
offensive action, but elements of the force have been employed 
in a defensive réle for the protection of the landing on the 
shores of Palestine of illegal (extra-quota) Jewish immigrants. 

The Zionist cause is also unofficially “‘ sponsored ’”’ by two 
irresponsible Jewish organisations with headquarters in Pales- 
tine, namely, the “ Irgun Z’vai Leumi ” (the Fighters for the 
Freedom of Israel), and the ‘‘ Stern Group ”’ (called after the 
name of their deceased founder), the latter being a small but 
highly organised and efficient band of 100 per cent. terrorists. 
It was the “ Stern Group” which organised and carried out 
the brutal and senseless murder in Cairo of Lord Moyne, 
British Minister Resident in the Middle East, which caused 
even the Zionist Organisation to voice a protest against 
this dastardly act of disservice to the Zionist cause. The 
Irgun and the Stern Groups are believed to be responsible for 
the recent acts of terrorism, sabotage and other outrages in 
Palestine, which the Jewish Agency does not, however, appear 
to have made much (if any) effort to suppress or discourage. 


THE ARABS OF PALESTINE AND THE ARAB LEAGUE 


Owing to family feuds and rivalries the Arabs of Palestine 
have never been firmly united, and there is no body equivalent 
to the Jewish Agency to look after their interests in 
Palestine. During the Arab rebellion a Higher Arab Com- 
mittee was established, under the strong leadership of the 
Mufti of Jerusalem,‘to co-ordinate the rebel movement, but on 
the restoration of order by the British Military Forces and the 
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collapse of the rebellion, the Arab leaders fled the country, and 
since then disunity has again prevailed among the Arabs of 
Palestine. A new Higher Arab Committee has recently been 
formed in Palestine to co-ordinate the Arabs against the 
common enemy, the Jew, but in the absence of a strong per- 
sonality such as the ex-Mufti, who is still an outlaw and 
believed to be in French custody in Europe, it is doubtful 
whether this Committee will have the same unifying influence 
over the Arabs of Palestine ; their cause has, however, been 
espoused by the recently created Arab League. 

The Middle East Arab and Moslem States, namely, Pales- 
tine, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Syria, Transjordan, the Yemen 
and Egypt, have not in the past shown any open signs of 
fraternity and co-operation, and apart from the Hachimite 
racial affinity which exists between the Arabs of Iraq, Syria, 
Palestine and Transjordan, the States have sat singularly aloof 
from one another. The recent war has, however, brought these 
States closer together, particularly in economic matters, and 
out of the war has emerged the Arab League, formed, early 
in 1945, with the full encouragement and blessing of the 
British Government, with the primary object of furthering the 
development of economic co-operation and cultural relations 
between the Middle East Arab States. It is not unnatural that 
Egypt, a Moslem but not an Arab State, should by virtue of 
being the most advanced (politically, culturally and economic- 
ally) of the Middle East States, assume a leading réle in the 
formation of the Arab League, that Cairo should be selected 
as the seat of the headquarters of the League, and that the 
first Secretary-General of the League should be an enlightened 
Egyptian. 

It seems not improbable that other Arab States, notably 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and possibly Libya, may sooner or 
later join the League or at least become adherents. At the 
moment the Moslems of India are too pre-occupied with their 
home affairs to pay much attention to the affairs of the Middle 
East, but Moslem religious feeling can be aroused, and an 
appeal (Jehad) by the Arab League to the Moslem world, 
especially if King Ibn Saud (the Keeper of the Moslem Holy 
Places—Mecca and Medina) should be a signatory of such an 
appeal, might well have repercussions in India and elsewhere. 
Although the primary object of the Arab League is to promote 
and foster closer economic and cultural relations between the 
Member States, the League is also, at the moment, a powerful 
political factor in Middle East affairs. The League was con- 
fronted, almost immediately on its formation, with two major 
political issues affecting the future status and the rights of 
Middle East peoples, namely, the Franco-Levant States crisis, 
and the Palestine crisis which has again come to a critical head 
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with the recent exhaustion of the Jewish immigration quota 
allowed under the terms of the 1939 White Paper, and the 
consequent necessity for the British Government to take a new 
decision on the future of Palestine. 

The Franco-Levant States crisis which, in the eyes of the 
Middle East Arab States, appears to threaten the realisation 
of the promised and openly declared independence of Syria 
and the Lebanon, and the Palestine crisis which appears to 
threaten the patrimony of the Arabs of Palestine, have done 
more to unite the Middle East States politically and morally 
than could ever have been achieved by the individual actions 
of any of their leaders. The recent State visit of King Ibn 
Saud, the powerful ruler of Saudi Arabia, to King Farouk of 
Egypt, was doubtless staged with a view to furthering political 
unity between the two leading States of the Arab League, and 
thus strengthening the position and prestige of the League as 
a whole. Whether the Arab States will remain politically 
united if and when the Levant and Palestine crises have been 
satisfactorily (to the States) resolved, remains to be seen; 
much will depend upon Great Britain’s future attitude and 
policy in the Middle East.* 

The British Government is thus faced, on the one hand, by 
the Jewish claim, supported by powerful world-wide Zionism, 
to establish a National Jewish State in Palestine with un- 
restricted rights of immigration, and, on the other hand, by 
the Arab counterclaim, supported by the young but virile 
League of Middle East Arab States, that Palestine is the 
patrimony of the Arabs. To reconcile these diametrically 
opposed viewpoints would have taxed the ingenuity of even 
Solomon. But if Great Britain is to maintain her position and 
prestige in the Middle East, a solution of the Palestine pro- 
blem, acceptable to the Arab States, must be found. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Ever since the days of the first development of British 
commercial (and, consequently, strategic) interests in India, 
the Middle East has been an area of importance and concern 
to Great Britain. With the extension of these interests to the 
Far East, Australia and New Zealand, and particularly since 
the opening of the Suez Canal and the development of air 


* When the Franco-Levant States crisis developed last year a proposal 
was made in the Iraq’i Parliament (but for reasons of impracticability was 
not adopted) to despatch the Iraq’i army to help the Syrians drive the 
French out of Syria and the Lebanon ; in the present Palestine crisis, the 
Arab League has declared a boycott of all Jewish goods. Though neither 
of these measures could, per se, materially affect the issue of the Levant 
and Palestine crises, they are, nevertheless, indicative of the spirit of mutual 
sympathy and aid which at present prevails between the Middle East 
Arab States. 
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transport, the Middle East has become an area of vital 
importance to Great Britain, as it is through this area that the 
direct arteries of communication (by land, sea and air) to 
India, Australia and New Zealand, pass. A friendly and 
tranquil Middle East are therefore of paramount importance 
to British Imperial interests, political, strategical, and com- 
mercial. 

Of the Middle East States, Egypt and Iraq, though 
nominally Independent Sovereign States, are bound by Treaties 
of Alliance with Great Britain, which Treaties authorise the 
maintenance of British armed forces in certain localities in 
their territories. Although it is specifically stated in these 
Treaties that the presence of these foreign forces does not con- 
stitute an infringement of the Independent Sovereign Status of 
these countries, they both (perhaps not unnaturally) regard 
the presence of foreign troops on their soil as prejudicial to 
their complete freedom and independence. Syria and the 
Lebanon are still under French Mandate, and although the 
Free French Government in 1943 made a formal declaration 
promising their independence, this was given (and herein lies 
“the fly in the ointment ’’) subject to the conclusion of 
Treaties between France and these States guaranteeing French 
interests (cultural, economic and strategic) and securing a 
specially privileged position to France in the Levant States. 

Palestine and Transjordan are still under British Man- 
date, but the British Government has recently announced, 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations, its imme- 
diate intention of granting Independent Sovereign Status to 
Transjordan—an announcement which has been received with 
considerable satisfaction by the Arab States, and with pro- 
tests by the Zionists who contend that Great Britain has no 
right to dispose of a Mandated Territory in this unilateral 
manner. 

Iran is still occupied in the North by Russian Forces and 
in the South by British Forces, and though under the terms of 
the tri-partite Treaty of 1942 between Iran, Great Britain and 
the U.S.S.R. it is laid down that these forces should be with- 
drawn within six months of the termination of hostilities 
against the Axis Powers, and by a more recent agreement 
between the parties concerned, March 2, 1946, had been fixed 
as the date for the final evacuation of these forces from 
Iranian soil, as we have seen Russian domination in 
the Northern Provinces of Iran did not effectively cease by that 
date. Meanwhile, Iran can hardly be considered to enjoy 
complete and absolute freedom of action. 

Saudi Arabia is the only Middle East Arab State which 
to-day enjoys complete and absolute independence, and yet is 
probably more genuinely pro-British in sympathies than any 
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other of the Middle East States. This is due in no small 
measure to the extremely far sighted and statesmanlike atti- 
tude of its ruler, King Ibn Saud. The Yemen, though also 
virtually independent, is beholden for its freedom to King Ibn 
Saud. If the friendly relations and mutual trust and respect 
which exist between Saudi Arabia and Great Britain could be 
also generated between Great Britain and the other Middle 
East States, we need have no concern regarding the future 
of our position and prestige in the Middle East. 

In both Egypt and Iraq a clamour has arisen since the 
termination of the war for the revision of the Anglo-Egyptian 
and Anglo-Iraqi’ Treaties, and in both countries the popular 
demand is for the withdrawal of the British Forces; in the 
case of Egypt a demand has also been made for the renuncia- 
tion of the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium governing the 
administration of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The Egyptian 
Government has recently submitted a Note to the British 
Government embodying these demands, and the British 
Government has now replied intimating its sympathy with 
the Egyptian request and its readiness to enter into discus- 
sions on the subject. Although the Iraqi’ Government has 
not yet made an official approach to the British Government 
on the subject of the revision of the Anglo-Iraqi’ Treaty, it 
seems probable that in the near future it will follow Egypt’s 
lead in the matter. In Syria and the Lebanon similar clamours 
have been raised for the withdrawal of the French Administra- 
tion and Military Forces, and for the immediate implementa- 
tion of the promise of independence already given by the 
French Government, but without the concession of any special 
privileges to France. Although this is primarily a French 
problem, British interests are involved both directly (inas- 
much as British Military Forces are at present employed on 
“police duties”’ in Syria and the Lebanon) and indirectly 
(inasmuch as the outcome of the Levant question will affect 
the British position and prestige throughout the whole Middle 
East). Thus the Levant problem is one which Great Britain 
cannot afford to ignore. 

In the past it has been the policy of British Governments 
to treat individually with the Middle East States; but, with 
the formation of the Arab League, the time seems opportune 
for Great Britain to treat with the Middle East States as a 
“bloc” through the intermediary of the Arab League—pro- 
viding this can be done without conflicting with the provisions 
and intentions of the United Nations Charter. If the situa- 
tion in the Middle East is examined impartially and dispas- 
sionately, it will be evident that the Arab States are still in 
need of a guiding hand and of a powerful economic and mili- 
tary ally (none of these States, with the possible exception of 
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Egypt, are financially able to bear the cost of maintaining a 
sufficiently large and suitably equipped army for defence 
against external aggression by a major Power) ; equally Great 
Britain is still in need of the goodwill, friendship and assistance 
of the Arab States both for thé maintenance of her vital 
Imperial lines of communication to India, the Far East, 
Australia and New Zealand, and for the security of her com- 
mercial interests (more particularly oil) in the Middle East 
itself. 

Leaving aside for the moment the Palestine impasse, to 
which further reference is made later, it would seem that the 
best long-term solution of the Middle East question, from the 
point of view both of the Middle East Arab States and of 
Great Britain, would be found in a Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance between Great Britain and the Arab League, by 
which Great Britain would undertake to secure the Middle 
East States against external aggression, and the Arab States, 
on their part, would undertake to assure internal security 
within the Middle East. Such a Treaty would assure the 
security of both Arab and Imperial interests in the Middle 
East for all time. For the implementation of this scheme, a 
Middle East Defence Council would be established under the 
egis of the Arab League (probably being a sub-committee of 
the League) comprising representatives of the armed forces of 
all the Member States and a representative or representatives 
of the British Armed Forces ; the chairmanship of the Defence 
Council would be held in rotation by the representatives of 
the Arab States, with the British representative acting as 
counsellor and friend. If the Defence Council should decide 
(as it most probably would if the matter is presented in a 
frank and unequivocal manner by the British representative) 
that, for the security of the Middle East States against 
external aggression, a British armed force should be main- 
tained in the Middle East, the Council, guided by the British 
representative would then determine the composition and 
strength of the force and the locality or localities where it 
should be based. As the presence of such a force in the Middle 
East would be solely for the defence of the Middle East Arab 
States as a whole, no objection could be raised by any indivi- 
dual Arab State to the presence of such a force in its territory.* 

The Anglo-Arab League Treaty should also cover economic 
questions, with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
exchange of commerce between the Middle East Arab States 
and Great Britain and the British Empire. 

To achieve success it is, however, essential that the 


* In this connection the lesson of the recent war, namely, that the hold- 
ing of the Suez Canal, per se, will not assure the safe passage of shipping 
through the whole length of the Mediterranean, should not be forgotten. 
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approach to, and subsequent discussions with, the Arab 
League should be made on a basis of absolute equality—the 
adoption of a “ superior attitude ’’ towards the Middle East 
States would merely hurt their extremely sensitive amour 
propre and would entirely fail to achieve the desired end. The 
success of the plan will therefore depend in no small measure 
on the personality of the British representatives. But until a 
satisfactory (to the Arab States) solution of the Palestine 
Problem has been found, it would be useless to attempt to 
negotiate such a Treaty with the Arab League, as the Pales- 
tine question is regarded by the Arab States as a test of 
Britain’s good faith and intentions toward them. If the 
British Government should decide to refer the Palestine 
Problem to the United Nations Assembly for solution, this 
would probably be regarded by the Arab States as an evasion 
by Great Britain of the issue and of her responsibilities and 
liabilities to the Arab States—in other words, “ the passing 
of the buck or the baby.”’ On the other hand, the Arab States 
would probably have no compunction about appealing to the 
United Nations against any decision taken by the British 
Government which they considered to be inimical to Arab 
interests. 

A solution of the Palestine Problem which is satisfactory 
to the Arabs would almost certainly not be acceptable to the 
Jews and to the powerful world-wide Zionist movement. 
Unfortunately the Jews are a factor in world power which 
cannot be ignored. History has clearly shown, for instance, 
that wars cannot be waged successfully without the full sup- 
port (financial and scientific) and co-operation of the Jews; 
even Hitler, if still alive to-day, could hardly refute this 
inescapable fact. 

But anyone who has made a careful study of the economic 
absorptive capacity of Palestine (a small country with large 
areas of barren rock and sand, lacking in many essential 
primary materials) cannot fail to realise the truth of the old 
saying that one “cannot put a quart into a pint pot.” 
Already, before the recent war, with a Jewish population of 
some 500,000, which has since 1939 been increased by a 
further 100,000, there were signs of economic depression in 
Palestine, and although the war has given a tremendous 
impetus to local industry (due to the stoppage of importation 
into the Middle East of manufactured goods, particularly 
toilet requisites and the demand for war equipment from the 
Allied Forces in the Middle East), horticulture (citrus cultiva- 
tion in particular) has, on the other hand, suffered very 
severely owing to the inability of the growers to export their 
large surplus crops, and to-day one can see acres of citrus 
plantations standing ruined by plant disease, the result of six 
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years of inattention. As and when international trade 
resumes its normal flow, and with the disappearance of the de- 
mand for war equipment from the Allied Forces, the temporary 
war-time demand for Palestinian made goods will progressively 
decrease, and a period of intense economic depression is almost 
certain to ensue. A further large influx of Jewish immigrants 
would merely aggravate the economic depression and would 
result in the Jewish population being reduced to “ taking in 
each others’ washing ’’—a situation which would not be 
regarded with much enthusiasm by the Jews already settled 
in Palestine. Moreover, to transfer large numbers of Jews 
from Europe to a country where they are manifestly unwel- 
come to the majority population (Arab), and where a large 
military force has to be maintained to keep law and order 
and prevent bloodshed, would merely be transferring them 
from the proverbial “‘ frying pan into the fire.” Even the 
most ardent Zionists must, at heart, realise these two inescap- 
able facts. 

The only apparent solution to the problem is therefore 
to settle the Jews who still wish to leave Europe (and it may 
well be found when it comes to the point that these are not 
nearly so numerous as the ardent Zionists would have one 
believe) in other countries than Palestine. This can of course 
only be done with the consent and co-operation of other coun- 
tries and with the agreement and full support of American 
Zionism which could give the lead by opening the doors of 
America to a large number of Jewish immigrants. As and 
when conditions in Europe become more settled, it will most 
probably be found that quite considerable numbers of Jews 
who took refuge in Palestine before and during the war will 
desire to return to their native countries, and it follows that 
the number of Jews desiring to leave Europe will progressively 
decrease. It should not be forgotten that the Jews are “ past 
masters’ in the art of reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
devastated countries, as the history of the Middle Ages 
clearly shows, and Europe should prove to be a very profitable 
field for Jewish enterprise for many years to come. 

If only Sir Henry MacMahon had been authorised to 
attach to his letter a map clearly delimiting the area of the 
promised Sovereign Arab State, and if only Lord Balfour had 
been more precise in the wording of his well-meaning 
Declaration, how much useless bloodshed and how many 
painful ‘‘ headaches ”’ would have been spared to those upon 
whom has fallen the thankless task of endeavouring to imple- 
ment these indefinite promises. 


W. D. Lone. 
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INDIA’S TROUBLES 


THE “Indian National Army,” as Congress has nicknamed 
the group of Indian prisoners of war who joined the Japanese, 
continues to give trouble. In February an Indian Moslem 
officer was convicted of gross brutality to his fellow prisoners 
of war and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment. He had 
been defended by the Moslem League. Last December three 
Indian officers defended by Congress had their sentences of 
imprisonment completely remitted. The contrast between 
the Hindu-Moslem success and the Moslem failure stung the 
Moslems to fury, and rioting occurred in various parts of India. 
It was particularly bad in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 
The Moslem League sent cars with loud speakers to try to 
quiet the mob, but one of them was smashed up. Troops had 
to be used to restore order. The Govenment has explained 
that the offences of the officer defended by the Moslem League 
were grosser than those of the Congress defended officers, but 
fanatical mobs are not inclined to nice legal discrimination. 
The Moslem League has been taunted by Congress for its lack 
of support for the ‘‘ Indian National Army,” and now is 
exposed to jeers for its failure. Mr. Jinnah, President of the 
Moslem League, said “ After the trials (of the Congress de- 
fended officers) to reduce the sentences passed by the Court 
was a record blunder. Stampeded by the upsurge of feeling 
inthe country (engineered by Congress agitation) the Govern- 
ment had reduced the findings of the first court martial to a 
travesty.”” He urged that all courts martial of the ‘“‘ Indian 
National Army ”’ should now be dropped. The Government 
by its deference to Congress agitation over the first courts 
martial has produced a difficult situation. 

These disturbances were promptly followed by trouble in 
the Royal Indian Navy. The Indian Navy is a new force 
and lacks the traditions of older Services. On February 18 
in Bombay some sailors refused duty and shouted political 
slogans. Next day they left sloops and minesweepers and 
joined shore establishments to riot through the city. Armed 
with steel hammers, crowbars, and hockey sticks they attacked 
British officers and men. They tore down and burnt Union 
Jacks and United States flags. Congress and Moslem League 
flags were flown on ships in place of the White Ensign. The 
mutineers then sent a deputation with extensive demands to 
the Admiral, who referred the matter to Delhi. On February 21 
the Admiral declared the affair an open mutiny, to be crushed 
by all the vast forces of the Government, even if it meant the 
destruction of the Royal Indian Navy. But the mutineers 
broke into an armoury and got weapons, and the ships 
signalled to each other to load guns. Fire was opened but 
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no damage was done. The mutineers then sent emissaries 
to the authorities and also met Congress representatives, who 
disclaimed sympathy with the mutineers. Congress evidently 
considered that a naval bombardment of their houses and 
property was an excess of patriotic zeal. The mutineers gave 
up their weapons without surrendering. Next day they sub- 
mitted. Mr. Patel, a Congress leader, advised unconditional 
surrender and trust to Congress for defence. But what really 
convinced the mutineers was a flight of R.A.F. planes over 
their ships. So the services of strong forces of the Royal Navy 
hurrying to the scene were not required. The mutiny spread 
to Karachi, where H.M.I.S. Hindustan fired her guns. 
Fire from the Army soon procured the surrender of the 
Hindustan. Meanwhile civil rioting broke out in Bombay. 
Nine banks, 32 grain shops, 10 post offices, and 10 police 
stations were looted or destroyed. The fury of the mob 
was particularly directed against Europeans. In Parliament, 
Mr. Attlee has said that a committee, including members 
of the Central Legislative Assembly, will inquire into the 
origin of the trouble, the men’s grievances, and their allega- 
tions against officers. In the Indian Central Legislative 
Assembly the Defence Secretary said that only the ring- 
leaders will be punished, and that the authorities will take into 
account the “‘ electric feeling’ in the country. It is to be 
hoped that this “electric feeling ’’ will not be allowed to 
electrocute discipline in the Royal Indian Navy. For after 
surrender the mutineers’ committee announced their readi- 
ness to ‘‘ strike again if one striker is victimised.” 

One cause of this mutiny may be found in the bad example 
set by the mutinies of the R.A.F., copied by the Royal Indian 
Air Force. Another is the thoroughly wrong handling by the 
Government of the problem of the Indian soldiers who 
deserted to the enemy and the Congress glorification of them. 
The naval mutineers evidently thought that Congress could 
turn them into an “‘ Indian National Navy.” A third cause 
is the virulent anti-British propaganda carried on by Con- 
gress. Congress has tried to put the blame for the mutiny on 
the Indian Communists, whom they dislike for supporting the 
Moslem claim to Pakistan (separate Moslem states). The 
mutiny is certainly in the Communist line of country, and they 
issued a manifesto thanking the public for their support. But, 
on the other hand, the mutiny follows naturally from the Con- 
gress agitation. Gandhi, commenting on the mutineers’ sub- 
mission, said ‘‘ They have not surrendered their honour.”’ 
Mr. Patel described the riots as “‘ anarchy followed by the 
military shooting innocent people.” Pandit Nehru said “ The 
time has come for Indians to approach the Armed Forces to 
fall in line with the fighters for the freedom of India.’”” And 
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political grievances were alleged by the naval mutineers at 
the time of the outbreak. A question arising out of this 
episode is whether the proposed gift of two cruisers to the 
Royal Indian Navy is now to be implemented. 

Nature has joined man in troubling India. Lack of rain 
has caused a threat of famine in large areas of Southern India, 
in the Bombay and Madras Provinces and in Mysore State. 
In the Central Legislative Assembly the Government explained 
that India’s food economy is now exposed to danger when 
harvests fail. Before the war a deficiency could be rectified 
by imports from Burma. But the chaos of war has choked 
this source of supply for the present. It was announced that 
a delegation was going to London and Washington to ask for 
relief, and it was suggested that political parties should choose 
representatives for inclusion in it. Mr. Asaf Ali, Deputy 
Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly, brusquely 
refused. He said that the Government could take the respon- 
sibility for feeding India, or else clear out. In contrast, a 
leading member of the Moslem League, Sir Nazimuddin, has 
joined the deputation. The Viceroy inspected the affected 
areas in Madras and Mysore. In a broadcast message he said 
that, though the delegation hoped to get relief from abroad, 
the utmost self-help was necessary in India. Rations would be 
reduced and there would be the widest possible extension of 
the rationing area. (At present this is confined to urban areas 
and the bulk of Indians live outside them.) He also an- 
nounced that surplus grain would be procured from all over 
India, and urged that the food and famine crisis should be 
kept clear of politics. 

In reply to the Viceroy’s appeal, Mr. Jinnah has promised 
that, in spite of vital political differences, he and the Moslem 
League will do all that they can to help. Gandhi, on the other 
hand, for Congress, with some platitudes on frugality and 
profiteering, suggests that the food crisis should be met by 
the replacement of the present Government of India with 
representatives chosen from the elected members of the 
Legislative Assembly (an entirely impracticable proposal). 
Sir Nazimuddin has commented on Gandhi’s unfairness in 
using the food crisis to get political power. Already the 
Government’s efforts to conserve food and enforce rationing 
have been met with some local obstruction and disorder. The 
difficulty in getting help from abroad lies in the world shortage 
of food grains and the shipping position. The Viceroy has 
expressed his determination to fight the famine with all 
available resources. 

Mr. Attlee in the House of Commons and Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence in the House of Lords announced that a Cabinet 
mission will be sent to India to help the Viceroy in the 
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preparations for a new constitution. This consists fof 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, and Mr. 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty. Questions were 
asked in both Houses of Parliament on this novel procedure 
and on the exact scope and authority of the mission. The 
answers were not very illuminating. The mission will have 
Cabinet authority within the instructions given it by the 
Cabinet. (So has the Viceroy.) It will not frame a constitu- 
tion but will assist Indians in setting up a constitution-making 
body. (Exactly the Viceroy’s task.) Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
said that the mission would not alter the substantive relation- 
ship of the Viceroy with the Cabinet. He said ‘“ on the spur of 
the moment and subject to the review of the strict constitu- 
tional position ’’ that he thought that his presence in India as 
Secretary of State did not alter the Viceroy’s position as the 
Crown’s representative. But he added, “ Naturally, before 
giving a final and categoric answer, I should like to verify my 
view of the matter.” It might have been expected that he 
would have considered this point before making the state- 
ment. For the location of precise responsibility for Indian 
affairs at this critical time is important. Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence also said that the only change is that the Viceroy’s 
hands will be strengthened by the mission. Would his col- 
league, Sir Stafford Cripps, consider his hands strengthened if 
Mr. Attlee sent him Mr. Shinwell, Sir Ben Smith, and Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan to help him in the Board of Trade? If ever 
there was a time when definite decision and clear responsibility 
are demanded in India, it is the present one. Famine, 
mutinies in the Armed Forces, and the threat of civil war 
between Moslems and Hindus, emphasise the urgency. The 
Viceroy can telephone to the Cabinet in London and receive 
instructions. What more can the mission do? The proverb 
that one general is better than two, however good they be, 
never envisaged the number extended to four. As to what 
the mission will find in India, it is sometimes said that all 
parties in India are united in one thing, a desire for indepen- 
dence. In view of the present state of Hindu-Moslem rela- 
tions, it would have been equally true to have said during the 
war that England and Germany were united in one thing, a 
desire for victory. 
J. C. FRENCH. 


3* 


“ A FIRST-CLASS PIECE OF IMPUDENCE” 


On February 24 Mr. Shinwell made a speech at Easington 
Colliery, County Durham, which was duly reported in the 
Press. This was in the nature of things. There are a good 
many things we would like to know more about. Is it true, 
for example, that the Russians are fortifying the Baltic 
coast ? Is it true that the B.B.C. is bound by an agreement 
not to broadcast in Russian? These questions are never 
answered ; indeed, they are seldom asked. But if a Minister 
discovers some world-shaking truth, as that the prosperity of 
a country has a direct relation with the amount of work its 
inhabitants perform, then we are_ given the fullest oppor- 
tunities of following the mental processes by which he arrived 
at that discovery. So Mr. Shinwell was duly reported in the 
London Press as saying that the next three or four weeks 
undoubtedly presented a difficult problem and that everyone 
“from purely patriotic motives ”’ should co-operate with him 
in his efforts to avert a crisis. 

So far so good. But the most interesting part of Mr. 
Shinwell’s speech received little or no notice in the London 
Press. The occasion for his speech was a meeting in support 
of a Socialist candidate for the Durham County Council, and 
he was reported as follows :— 


“It would be fantastic, he said, if in any part of industrial 
Durham Tories were returned to the County Council. ‘I am 
bound to say,’ added Mr. Shinwell, ‘that for a mine manager 
to contest a seat in the Tory interest against a Labour man in a 
mining constituency is a first-class piece of impudence.’ Mine 
managers are excellent men in their own department and I have 
the highest regard for them as technicians but when it comes to 
social questions they appear to know as much about them as a pig 
does about pianos.” 


Passing over the highly arguable topic of Mr. Shinwell’s 
manners, we may deal first with the latter part of his state- 
ment. The knowledge of pigs on the subject of pianos may 
never have been the subject of careful investigation. But 
investigation has failed to reveal that Mr. Jack Lawson 
(deservedly popular as he is) knows much more about the 
theory or practice of war or about military administration. 
What might be called the technical qualifications of Sir 
Stafford Cripps as a lawyer are highly regarded : his technical 
qualifications for the Board of Trade are less immediately 
obvious. Nor is it apparent what qualifies Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence to be one of the three men appointed to dispose of 
the Indian Empire which other Lawrences created. And, 
indeed, it might be an interesting problem to compare the 
progress of a pig in the art of piano-playing with the progress 
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of Sir Ben Smith (despite his previous service at Washington) 
in the art of collecting and distributing food. We are invited 
to assume all sorts of things about the members of the present 
Government: that they represent the ‘“‘ people ”’ ; that they 
have faith ; that they have a mandate ; that the future is on 
their side. But it is too much to ask us to assume that they 
have very much knowledge of their jobs. 

There is, perhaps, no need to pursue this point further and 
we can go back to Mr. Shinwell, and to his belief that mine 
managers know nothing of “ social questions.”” That word 
“ social,’ incidentally, covers a mass of loose thinking. The 
easiest way to take a problem out of the realm of practical 
discussion is to call it a “‘ social question.” Medicine is a 
“social ’’ question and therefore the opinion of doctors is of 
less account than the opinion of Mr. Anuerin Bevan. Education 
is a “‘ social’’ question and therefore the opinion of educa- 
tionists is of less account than the opinion of Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson. Even so, it is not perfectly clear why mine 
managers are ignorant of social questions. In many ways the 
mine manager is the best man in the coalfields. His is the 
most unenviable of positions. In the old days he was ground 
between the mill-stones of the men and the owners. Later, an 
inspectorate was added, with a mass of legislation which made 
it almost impossible to do anything lawful in a coal pit at all. 
Since then he has had the Ministry of Fuel and Power. Largely 
deprived of disciplinary power but required to produce the 
same or a larger amount of coal; ridiculed as inefficient by 
young men who have never been down a pit in their lives but 
have read a couple of paragraphs about American methods, he 
has continued to do his job, and when there has been a pit 
disaster he has usually been there or thereabouts. It might 
seem that these were qualifications for knowledge of social 
questions ; to see the same body of men year in and year out, 
hard-working men and idlers, in good seams and bad, in strikes 
and sickness and disaster: if anyone knows the Durham pit- 
man it ought to be the Durham manager. But only, it seems, 
as well as the pig knows the piano. 

If a manager aspires to a position on the County Council 
where he can use his knowledge it is, in Mr. Shinwell’s view, 
“a first-class piece of impudence.’”’ And here we are getting 
very near the heart of our enquiry. In a mining village 
It is a first-class piece of impudence for anyone to show 
himself against the local political trend. The tyranny of 
opinion in those villages has to be experienced to be believed. 
It takes a bold man to declare himself a Conservative : most 
of the few Conservative voters are afraid to do so. Afraid of 
what ? Of the ostracism, of the 100 forms of petty spite 
and dislike which they would have to encounter. A relative 
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of the writer’s, who lived in that area and had done some 
canvassing for the Conservative candidate at an election, 
heard a knocking on his back door late at night. When he 
opened it a voice said, ‘‘ I’ve come to tell you, Mr. , that 
I’m going to vote for your man. But I daren’t say so this 
afternoon, and I'll have to pretend that I’m against you. But 
my vote’s all right.’’ This tyranny spreads beyond the ranks 
of the miners and their families. It extends to the school- 
teachers, who are the employees of the Labour-controlled 
County Council. If the doctors are also put under the control 
of the County Council it will extend to them. It is a tyranny 
more complete and more crushing than most great landlords 
were able to exercise in the days of their privilege. 

To be perfectly candid, the pit-villages have suffered from 
a great deal of over-idealisation as social communities. A lot 
of their merits were due to the old militant Nonconformity, 
with all its faults and shortcomings. For the young men, the 
chapel is no longer the centre of village life: their main 
interest is in the “ pools”’ and the pictures. The criminal 
record of these villages is not a good one, especially in regard 
to sexual offences. They have their virtues, especially a 
dogged loyalty to their own standards and their own kind; 
but it is perfectly ridiculous to pretend that they lead to the 
elevation of the human spirit or to greater mental or spiritual 
freedom. What they need is exactly the same as what we all 
need: the insistent call to higher standards than our own. 
And that is exactly what they do not get. They are told by 
their admirers that their standards are perfect, that they 
contain the finest people in creation. It has become as 
unfashionable to criticise the miner (save, by implication, in 
the mildest drawing-room terms) as it was unfashionable, 
three years ago, to criticise Russian policy. That is bad for 
everyone, and it is especially bad for the miner. What Mr. 
Shinwell is saying, in effect, is that the miner is independent 
of criticism or assistance ; that he is politically and mentally 
self-sufficient. 

Before we leave Mr. Shinwell we may notice his concluding 
words : — 


** Anyhow, they (the managers) will have their hands full 
when the mining industry is nationalised and will have precious 
little time to devote to public affairs.” 


With one point in this we can agree. The mine managers 
will certainly have their hands full when the industry is 
nationalised. So will everyone connected with it ; too full. 
It remains to be seen whether the coal-cellars are equally full. 
But the implication of Mr. Shinwell’s remarks goes much 
further than this. It means that as the various professions 
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are nationalised their members are to be debarred, in practice, 
from participation in public affairs. Take any town or village 
that you know ; estimate the unpaid public work performed 
by professional men and women ; deduct that from the total 
sum ; count up the value of what is left. 

| Mr. Shinwell was not the only man who spoke about the 
coal industry in February. Mr. Will Lawther, the Presi- 
dent of the Mineworkers’ Federation, also spoke, and what he 
said is perhaps worth more attention than Mr. Shinwell’s 
remarks :— 


“ Having in mind (said Mr. Lawther) the man-power crisis and 
the complete dependence of the country’s economic position upon 
coal-mining, the National Union of Mineworkers call upon the 
Government, through the Minister of Fuel and Power, for a 
guarantee that effect will be given to the measures contained in the 
charter according to a timetable and a progressive plan.” 


The meaning of these remarks is sufficiently clear. The 
miners are sitting on the greatest realisable national asset ; 
alternatively, they have the key to national prosperity in their 
pockets. And they will deny the nation the use of it unless 
their terms are met. Mr. Shinwell is not unconscious of the 
problem. He has made one or two references to the enforce- 
ment of “discipline.” Easington Colliery and an election 
meeting were presumably not the places for such threats. 
Instead he said that : 


“there was not the least likelihood of the harmony which existed 
between the miners and the Government being disturbed by the 
miners’ charter.” 


Nor is there; so long as someone is willing to pay for the 
achievement of harmony. That someone will not be the 
foreign buyer, who (as in Italy) can get his coal cheaper from 
South Africa and is entirely uninterested in subsidising har- 
mony between the English miners and the Government. It 
will be the domestic consumer who will have to pay for every 
concession extorted by the miners from Mr. Shinwell. But 
when the price of coal makes profitable production for export 
or the lack: of coal makes any production impossible, what 
happens then ? 

It is perfectly idle to imagine that the miners are sitting 
with their tongues hanging out for nationalisation. They are 
not. They are relatively comfortably off as it is. That is to 
say, they are enjoying what very few readers of The National 
Review are likely to be enjoying, higher wages for considerably 
less work than they had before the war or at any time in their 
memory. If nationalisation means higher wages still, for less 
work still, they are willing to try it ; relying on their political 
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strength and their strategical position to bargain successfully 
with Mr. Shinwell or a dozen Mr. Shinwells. Why, in the last 
analysis, do people work at all? Partly by habit. But in the 
mining industry the compulsion of habit has been broken ; as 
it will be broken in every other industry where a great deal of 
propaganda is devoted to telling the men how intolerable 
their conditions are. Partly in order to avoid starvation. But 
no one in this country is allowed to starve now. Partly in 
order to reach a higher standard of life, to purchase additional 
luxuries, to provide better education for their families. But 
these incentives only exist in a very ‘small degree in mining 
villages. The County Council looks after the education of the 
children without calling for effort or assistance on the part of 
the parents. There are few luxuries to purchase nowadays and, 
if there were, life in a pit village is too much at an average 
dead level to admit of much stimulating rivalry in that 
direction. 

There is, however, another important point which must be 
brought forward, if only in fairness to the miner. A century 
ago men went into the pits for the very obvious reason that 
they got better wages there than they did outside. This is no 
longer true. The present trouble is not that the miners’ wages 
are too low, but that the wages of other classes of workpeople, 
and especially boys and women doing unskilled work, are too 
high. It is not very pleasant for a middle-aged miner coming 
home from a gruelling shift at the coal face to learn that his 
daughter has made as much as a bus conductress. 

The ideal remedy would be two-fold. In the first place, a 
wage system sufficiently free to allow of a much closer relation 
between wages received and the quantity and quality of work 
done. In the second place, a social and fiscal system which 
provided the necessary incentive for a man to raise himself 
to a higher class of society. But there are obstacles, at present 
insuperable, in the way of this remedy. If the object is a 
classless society, and if the conditions of life within that 
society are fixed by the State, the old-fashioned incentive to 
“better oneself’ is removed. In the second place, almost 
impregnable vested interests have been built up which prevent 
the existence of a free wage system. Add to these the heady 
beverage of political power, and the result is what we see. The 
immediate future will be one of jockeying for advantage 
among the various vested interests of the “ workers.” In this 
game the miners, thanks to their compact grouping and conse- 
quent political power, are likely to be the winners. So long 
as the Government or the consumer is able and willing to foot 
the bill they can play that game to their hearts’ content 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LADY CATHERINE DE BOURGH 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—I have remarked that in the Episodes of the Month 
of the March edition of The National Review reference is made 
to a Lady Caroline de Bourgh: I cannot but think that the 
personage intended is the Right Honourable Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh, of Rosings Park, whose bounty and benefice has 
preferred me to the rectory of this parish. 

I consider it to be my duty to my patroness to draw your 
attention to this error, which may have been perceived by 
other of your readers, who are acquainted with the family of 
de Bourgh. 

I remain, Sir, with respectful compliments, 


WILLIAM COLLINS. 
Hunsford, 
Near Westerham, Kent. 


[Letters to the same effect have been received from the agent 
of Mr. Fitzwilliam Darcy, of Pemberley, Derbyshire, and from 
Mr. Phillips, of Meryton, Herts. We can only express our 
apologies for this slip and trust that our mistake has not caused 
annoyance to the Noble Lady to whom we referred.—EDITOR, 
The National Review. | 


THROUGH SUFFERING TO DISASTER 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—The attempt by Sir Stafford Cripps to divert to his 
private ends the motto of the R.A.F. which he is pleased to 
interpret as: ‘‘ Through Hard Work to Prosperity,” shows 
how right Oscar Wilde was in describing imitation as the 
sincerest form of insult. 

The motto is idealistic : Sir Stafford debases it to promote 
material ends; but since Socialist theory disdains and 
repudiates profit, he is neither logical nor consistent. Nor 
does the motto, in his revised version, accurately indicate 
the goal of his endeavours, which would be better suited by 
some such slogan as: “‘ Through Suffering to Disaster.” For 
that is the unmistakable trend of Government policy in so far 
as its direction lies with him. 

It is at least a consolation that he should now be our 
ambassador to preach austerity to the Indian ascetics, to 
whom it may be more congenial than to the public in this 
country who have had it forced upon them through six and a 
half years of war, and of equally burdensome peace. Mr. 
Churchill had a right to demand our “‘ blood, toil, tears and 
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sweat’: Sir Stafford has not, and he will not get them by 
wrapping himself in the borrowed standard of the Royal Air 
Force. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. G. FAIRFAX. 
9 Wellington Court, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
March 2, 1946. 


THE BOARD OF APPLIED CARBO-HYDRATES 


It appears, when I heard from the Doughnut and Crumpet 
Controller, 

That Bolsy & Co. (that is me) had received ‘‘ designation ”’ 

As makers of National Mark or Utility Doughnuts, 

That the bottle of Scotch I deployed as a means of rejoicing 

(And which, incidentally, clocked me back forty-five shillings) 

Was somewhat—and somewhat’s a go per cent. under- 
statement— 

Premature. 


I do not complain that the quota which I am permitted 

Will just about cover the cost of a typewriter ribbon ; 

Nor that my machines—for example the Scard Mass-Inflator, 

Which cuts out the old, unhygienic, hand cycle-pump process— 

Will produce the whole monthly allotment in sixty-five 
minutes ; 

I realise fully we’re short of the shipping or dollars 

Or something. 


No. What gets me hot, as the Romans said, under the collar 
Is that now I must go to the Board of Applied Carbo-Hydrates, 
Where, having completed the forms I am so getting used to, 
They spit on the Doughnut Controller’s munificent licence, 
For which, they inform me, they don’t give a halibut’s eye- 
brow : 
But just as a gesture they say they’re prepared to allot me 
Some bombed oats. 


What hair I have left I detach and strew over the carpet, 

I say the doughnut vulgaris is NOT made of oatmeal ; 

That oatmeal, apart from the fact that it polishes badly, 

Possesses a hopelessly low elasticity factor ; 

That bomb-damaged meal has an undue proportion of 
shrapnel ; 

Etc., The pimple-faced office boy yawns and says “‘ Take it— 

Or else.” 


JUSTIN RICHARDSON. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


TWO LECTURES 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH PROSE BETWEEN 1918 AND 1939. By 
E. M. Forster. (Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Co, 2s. 6d.) THE ARTIsT 
IN THE Community. By Charles Morgan. (Same publisher and price.) 
These two slender pamphlets are the W. P. Ker Memorial Lectures 
delivered in the University of Glasgow by their authors respectively in 
1944 and 1945. Their subjects come under the general heading of 
“literature,” and the importance, or interest, of the questions which 
they raise is out of any proportion to the slightness of their external 
appearance. Lectures, unfortunately, unless broadcast by radio, reach 
very few listeners and excite few reverberations. No doubt, the pious 
foundation, in honour of some past scholar or benefactor, of memorial 
lectureships is a not unsuitable method of remembering the departed 
and subsidising the meritorious living who follow in their footsteps ; and 
where the fund is large enough to support a series of lectures, which can 
be published as a book, the educative purpose of the foundation is, on 
the whole, accomplished. But, when the annual memorial is only a 
single lecture, the effort of the chosen lecturer to produce something 
worthy of the occasion is scantily recompensed, whatever the pecuniary 
arrangements may be, in the matter of public attention. The position 
is all the worse when shortages of paper and other publishing facilities 
restrict, as now, the quantity and size of the copies issued. By the 
time this article appears probably none of its readers will have a chance 
of obtaining a copy of either lecture, except on loan from a library—and 
pamphlets which need binding up are the bugbear of any librarian. For 
all of which reasons I have chosen the lectures given by Mr. Forster and 
Mr. Morgan in memory of Professor W} P. Ker, one of the great in- 
spiters of a generation, as my subject, and I hope that no objection will 
be taken if I more or less closely describe their contents. 

The two lectures are very different in method and manner. Mr. 
Forster’s is a talk in quite plain, pedestrian language from which, on the 
printed page, there inevitably vanishes the effect of his oral delivery, 
so well calculated, as listeners-in know, to give the utmost point to his 
words: while Mr. Morgan’s lecture is a polished discourse possibly 
more effective in print, since its literary graces have ample draperies, 
than in actual delivery ; although I hasten to add that, having never heard 
Mr. Morgan orating in public, I may be doing him an injustice. Then, 
Mr. Forster’s purpose is to examine facts of the past, while Mr. Morgan’s 
is to present a view (timeless) of the artist’s funetion, and to make an 
appeal for the future, the former—unless he has exercised much that he 
said—appearing as somewhat scanty in his measure, and only filling 
nineteen pages against Mr. Morgan’s thirty. Let us, then, take first 
Mr. Forster’s lecture, which sticks closely to its subject, the development 
of English prose between the two wars. The title is not very exact, 
for the real subject of the lecture, as it turns out, is not the develop- 
ment of English prose during the period as an artistic or literary phe- 
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nomenon, but an examination of the influences that made it what it is, 
Thus, Mr. Forster points out that the prose he is examining is “ the 
product of people who have war on their mind,” during the first decade 
recovering from war and during the second apprehensive of it. Again, 
the writers of this prose were affected by an acceleration of the huge 
economic movement dating from the end of the eighteenth century, of 
which he characteristically says :— 


“It has meant the destruction of feudalism and relationships 
based on the land, it has meant the transference of power from the 
aristocrat to the bureaucrat and the manager and the technician, 
Perhaps it will mean democracy, but it has not meant it yet, and per- 
sonally I hate it. So I imagine do most writers, however loyally 
they try to sing its praises and to hymn the machine.” 


Hating it, he rightly admits its enormous influence—one more import- 
ant than that of any local peace or war—and its certainty of continuation 
so long as applied science continues. The writer cannot escape it, 
even if he tries, as Mr. Forster thinks he ought to try, and fails, as did 
T. E. Lawrence, of whom he says—and here the voice-would have been 
so telling—‘“‘ I think he was right to fly, because I believe that a writer’s 
duty often exceeds any duty he owes to society, and that he often ought 
to lead a forlorn retreat. But of course the flight failed. Industrialism 
did T. E. Lawrence in in the long run, and it was not by the spear of an 
Arab but by a high-power motor bike that he came to his death.” 
This is, perhaps, an over-simplification of a complicated case, but it is 
the passage in Mr. Forster’s talk which links most closely, as we shall see, 
with Mr. Morgan’s. 

The economic influence was, however, not the only one. There 
were others, more congenial to the lecturer’s mind. First, the increased 
knowledge of the sub-conscious self achieved by the psychologists and 
reflected in the work of so many well-known writers; secondly, the 
idea of relativity, exemplified in physics by Einstein and his followers, 
infecting the air breathed by novelists and upsetting their absolutes of 
good and evil as revealed in human action or character. Mr. Forster 
might have expended a whole lecture, if he had had the mind, upon this 
influence of relativity, on which I am bound to say I think he is rather 
sketchy. Therefore I will quote his words : 


- “Can literary men understand Einstein? Of course they 
cannot—even less than they can understand Freud. But the idea 
of relativity has got into the air and has favoured certain tendencies 
in novels. Absolute good and evil, as in Dickens, are seldom 
presented. A character becomes good or evil in relation to some 
other character or to a situation which may itself change. You 
can’t measure people up, because the yard-measure itself keeps 
altering its length. The best exponent of relativity in literature 
known to me is Proust, though there are instances in English too. 
Most of Proust’s people are odious, yet you cannot have the comfort 
of writing any of them offas bad. Given the circumstances, even 
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the most odious of them all, Madame Verdurin, can behave nobly. 
Proust and others have this attitude —not because they know any- 
thing about science, but because the idea of relativity, like the idea 
of the subconscious self, has got about and tinged their outlook.” 


It would take too long to discuss all that I disagree with in that state- 
ment, beginning with the notion of Proust’s being the best exponent of 
relativity, and of Madame Verdurin being his most odious character. 
If we may express personal feelings, I dislike Charlus much more. The 
view which I suggest examining is whether the general saturation of the 
air with notions about relativity in the universe is sufficient to explain 
relativity in moral values, and whether the changes in moral philosophy 
of men and women were not quite independent of the physicists but 
attributable to other causes and other influences. And I would say that, 
work for work, there is just as much relativity in “‘ La Chartreuse de 
Parme ” as in “‘ Ala Recherche du Temps Perdu.”” But we must go on to 
observe, with Mr. Forster, two other tendencies that affected English 
prose after 1918, the “‘ popular ” and the “ esoteric.” By the first the 
lecturer meant the replenishment of artistic language from contemporary 
speech, which he thinks was very marked during the period, and on 
which I wish that he could have dwelled at greater length, for it is the 
kind of observation at which he is particularly gifted. By the second, 
he means the tendency of many writers to attempt the creation of a world, 
or a retreat, of their own, whither they and their initiates could retire 
from the blatancy, vulgarity and cruelty of the world they saw. Such 
writers, he says, are often censured. 


“You may complain that Lytton Strachey, Virginia Woolf, James 
Joyce, D. H. Lawrence and T. E. Lawrence have done little to 
heartenusup. But you must admit that they were the leading writers 
of our age. It is an age that couldn’t produce a Shakespeare or even 
a Madame de Sevigné or a Jane Austen: an age in which sensitive 
people could not feel comfortable, and were driven to seek inner 
compensation: an age similar in some ways to that which caused 
St. Augustine to write The City of God."’ 


Finally, Mr. Forster, after considering The Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
and finding it too strange for all its greatness to be typical of the period, 
chooses for that purpose Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria, in regard to 
which he gives the reasons why he thinks it typical and “‘ an achievement 
of genius,” ending with a long quotation from the closing passage. 
There is no need for me to comment on this conclusion, but, as an 
example of a very different point of view about that very book, readers 
will be interested in the somewhat derogatory attitude to Strachey 
adopted by Mr. Montgomery Belgion in his recently published Reading 
Jor Profit (Pelican). Mr. Forster ends by defending the writers of the 
period aginst unjust condemnation. He places the period high, and 
suggests that literary criticism was not at its best in 1944, at the height of 
war, and ought to be tentative, asking his listeners to pause for a moment 
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before they yield to the prevalent tendency to censure the artistic 
achievements of “ the long week-end.” 

The view taken by his reader of Mr. Forster’s tentative conclusions 
will not particularly affect the future of civilised society: but Mr. 
Morgan from the outset puts a problem, the solution of which will 
affect this future very much. It is the problem of freedom. Looking 
forward to the second half of the present century, he sees it as the 
vital problem. 


“‘ This, I believe, is the question underlying all the questions 
of our time. Our differences of economic theory and foreign policy 
cannot be resolved, can scarcely be profitably discussed, until we 
have answered within us the personal question: Do I speak and 
think as a free man or as an authoritarian ? ” 


And to his listeners, to whom such a presentation of the question 
might seem too abrupt, he tells how a young fighter-pilot, his guest, 
said to him after dinner: “‘ nowadays, wherever I go, I ask myself that 
question about everybody. At dinner, I was asking it about you.” 
The question was whether the person was a potential Communist or a 
potential Nazi; and it revealed the young man’s view that everybody 
must be one or the other. “‘ The world being what it is,” he said, “a 
man can’t remain an indifferentist.” Mr. Morgan and his guest debated 
for half the night, the former refusing to assume that the battle to 
destroy the community of freedom was almost over. The pilot, whose 
face even then had had to be rebuilt, was later killed in combat, but not for 
freedom, of which he denied the possibility : and Mr. Morgan, conscious 
himself of not being an authoritarian of Left or Right, asks urgently: 
** shall we be bond or free ?”? The renunciation of freedom, he thinks, 
comes from a freezing of the imagination, through which opinions 
stiffen into clots ; and the rest of his lecture is devoted to showing that 
it is the function of the artist to unfreeze the imagination of men—a 
view which he illustrates by a fable about a prehistoric man who painted 
a mammoth on the wall of his cave, thereby stimulating his wife to 
criticism and his daughter to worship a mystery. Art, for the artist, is an 
ecstasy, but its purpose is to enable men to imagine for themselves. And 
if it be asked what things men should be enabled to imagine, Mr. Morgan’s 
answer is, aspects of truth, not necessarily the artist’s aspects, and still 
less those chosen by dogmatists, but the truth of their own experience 
when, under the spell of art, they have risen above the sheer, terrestrial 
level and attained a hill-top. Mr. Morgan appeals to our common 
experience in childhood, in which the present and the legendary past 
coexist in the surrender made by the child to a story, and to the breaking 
down of rigid compartments of mind and the everyday dichotomies— 
here and there, now and then, I and not-I—under the spell of great art, 
as he himself, as he told his audience, when a young naval officer in the 
China Seas, was liberated on first reading Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes. Att, 
then, according to your metaphor, is a solvent, a fertiliser or what 
engineers call a booster. It melts chains of convention, raises hidden 
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seeds and drives the slothful mind to a more exalted activity. “ An 
artist,” says Mr. Morgan, “‘ does not renew society ; he enables men to 
renew themselves and so, in the long run, the society in which they 
live.” 

It follows from this view of art’s function that the artist must himself 
be free from the constraint of whatever orthodoxies may be in charge 
of opinion at a particular moment. The remainder of this lecture is 
a powerful plea in this behalf, especially against authoritarian ideologies 
of to-day and partisan criticism, of which there are all too many examples. 


“No: we are not to dictate to an artist either subject or treat- 
ment, nor are we to deny to him any subject or any treatment. 
We are not schoolmistresses. We are not censors. All that matters 
is that the subject be one that awakes the artist’s esthetic passion, 
and that the harmony between the subject and treatment be such 
that it casts a spell upon him, enabling him to be visited by his god, 
and so casts a spell upon us to be visited by ours.” 


The poet, in fact, is not to be made into a propagandist or a preacher 
by pressure in the community : and too much communal thought about 
the relationship of the artist and the community will lead to gauleiters 
and commissars. The poet is to be allowed, as Hardy quoted by Mr. 
Morgan put it, his “‘ joy-jaunts, impassioned flings, love, and its ecstasy,” 
so that he can not only feel them “ great things ” but create great things 
out of them, thus freeing men from the fetters, whether of class-rooms 
or conventions or slogans. 

Much has been written on these subjects since art existed and men 
began to think about it. The artist has always been a Prometheus, a 
rebel against the established gods, whatever they happened to be. What 
interests me in these two lectures is their illustration of the fact that the 
aspect of the rebellion is continually changing. Let me, in conclusion, 
place beside one another two passages describing the thing against which 
each lecturer thinks the artist ought to rebel. Here is Mr. Forster :— 


“‘ We must face the unpleasant truths that normal life to-day is 
a life in factories and offices, that even war has evolved from an 
adventure into a business, that even farming has become scientific, 
that.insurance has taken the place of charity, that status has given 
way to contract. You will see how disquieting all this is to writers, 
who love, and ought to love, beauty and charm and the passage of 
the seasons, and generous impulses, and the tradition of their craft. 
And you will appreciate how lost some of them have been feeling 
during the last quarter of a century, and how they have been 
tempted to nostalgia like Siegfried Sassoon, or to disgust like 
Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene.” 


And here is Mr. Morgan : 


“What the fighter-pilot said that night was a young man’s 
evidence that the pressure of authoritarianism was heavy upon him. 
It is to be felt everywhere in the modern world, in the way in 
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which religion is discussed, in the criticism of art on a basis of 


politics, in the penetration of common speech by ideological 
jargon, in the reluctance of so many men and women to defend 
their own opinion against the attack of extremists. It is to be felt, 
too, in the tendency, from which few of us are exempt, to be swayed 
by passing enthusiasms and passing indignations, to reverse our 
judgments of great issues and even of great nations in accordance 
with the swaying fortunes of a battle or the flow of some popular 
emotion, to be carried forward by slogans and headlines rather 
than by the reasoned development and application of principle.” 


Thus, to the older man the enemy is the machine, and the whole 
system of machinery, while to the younger it is the pressure of politically 
dogmatic opinion. Who can say that, before the century closes, the 
enemy immediately discerned will not wear a different guise from either 
of these? The truth is that the enemy is eternal, and possesses as 
many disguises as Proteus : and the question for the poet—who embodies 
all artists—has always been whether to lead, as Mr. Forster puts it, the 
“ forlorn retreat ” or to blow the trumpet of a forlorn attack, the forlorn- 
ness of either lying in the moment only, since, if the result is lasting art, both 
the retreat and the attack will have been successful. Equally, the dismay 
felt by those who apprehensively witness the struggle is for the time only, 
since their fears are swept into the past together with the poet’s disgust 
or antagonism, and they all remain part of history, which Croce has 
proclaimed, not without truth, the final critic. Yet history would not 
be what it is without the struggles and disgusts, so that a complacent 
notion that all will come out in the wash and that ordinary people need 
not do anything about it is quite erroneous. We need to be told what is 
the matter, and that is the value of lectures like these spoken by men 
who have been in the fray and have the power to reflect upon its issues. 


Orto WILLIAMS. 


INDIA. A RE-STATEMENT 


Inp1A. A RE-STATEMENT. By Sir Reginald Coupland. Oxford University 
Press. This book is a useful record of constitutional and political 
developments in India. The historical introduction gives a vivid picture 
of the Indian story and scene. But the statement that British rule in 
India made a “discreditable start” requires explanation. As the 
author says, the respectable mercantile East India Company suddenly 
had thrust upon it extensive military, political, and administrative 
responsibilities. In the transition between the commercial and imperial 
régimes, disorders occurred which were thoroughly rectified. A stable 
and deep-rooted system was established which has withstood the severest 
storms and stresses down to the present day. It has given India an 
unprecedented period of peace and security. In the origin of our rule 
in India there is no cause for shame. The causes of Indian poverty are 
discussed, the backwardness of agriculture, caste restrictions, seclusion 
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of women, and the Hindu veneration of the cow, which “ virtually 
prohibits a successful pastoral industry.” But the main reason is found 
in the high birthrate and an excessive population. The author finds 
the remedy for this poverty in independence. It will certainly solve 
the problem of population, by the methods in use before the establish- 
ment of the Pax Britannica. The title “‘ Liberation ”’ is not a happy one 
for the main section of the book, which deals with constitutional changes. 
For under British rule the Indian has always enjoyed personal and legal 
liberty to an extent which would be the envy of many countries in the 
world to-day. The author describes how the Montague-Chelmsford 
reforms of 1919—the beginning of parliamentary government in India— 
were introduced in spite of the warnings of Dufferin and Ripon, Kim- 
berley, Salisbury, Curzon and Morley. ‘‘ The new policy was an act of 
faith.” Later he says “‘ The ‘ faith ’ of 1919 has so far proved illusory.” 
The India Act of 1935, which extended the parliamentary powers, has 
continued the disappointment. The author describes how Congress 
Ministries failed to work the act in the way its authors intended and how 
they displayed a Totalitarian spirit by identifying the Congress Party 
with the state. As this party is Hindu, Moslem antagonism was aroused. 
Sir Reginald Coupland states that after two years of Congress rule, civil 
war between Hindus and Moslems loomed. He considers that “the 
great mass of the Indian people are no more democrats than their 
medieval ancestors. They are still steeped in the authoritarian tradition. 
Their instinctive conception of government is that of a ruler who gives 
orders and is obeyed.” 

As this book shows, the Moslem attitude has been defensive. In 
1933 Moslem spokesmen called Pakistan (separate Moslem states) 
“a students’ scheme” and “chimerical and impracticable.” The 
Moslems accepted the India Act of 1935, and it required actual experi- 
ence of Hindu Congress rule to rouse their opposition. Sir Reginald 
Coupland might have shown more clearly how naturally the scheme of 
Pakistan arose when the Moslem faced Hindu domination. He rightly 
deplores the vivisection of India into Hindu and Moslem states. But 
the present unity is a purely British achievement, and when the British 
go, unity will depart with them. The difficulties of Pakistan are shown, 
and indeed could have been elaborated. It is mentioned that the Sikhs, 
Hindu Calcutta, and partly Hindu Assam would be under the Moslems. 
It might be added that Lucknow, where the purest Urdu (the Moslem 
tongue) is spoken, Agra, the old Moslem capital, and Aligarh, the 
Moslem University, would be under the Hindus. As the author states, 
the deadlock in India is between Hindus and Moslems, and not between 
British and Congress. 


NATIONALITIES AND KNOWLEDGE 


THe NATIONALITIES OF EUROPE AND THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL 
IpEoLocies. By H. Munro Chadwick. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d.) Professor Chadwick approaches his subject with a broad out- 
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look that is by no means prepared to find in nationalism a kind of political 
disease (which a too prevalent attitude derived directly or indirectly 
from the pernicious Marx would attribute largely to economic causes), 
On the contrary, he recognises a sane and proportioned nationalism as 
“a vivifying and inspiring force” which makes for national unity and 
helps, in a healthy state, to some extent to curb the selfishness of indi- 
viduals, classes and professions. His main purpose in this book is not, 
however, to defend or condemn nationalism, but to call attention to the 
need for more knowledge both of the forces which take shape in nation- 
alism and of races, peoples and nationalities to whose aspirations and 
sense of kinship nationalism gives one form of expression. Professor 
Chadwick is rightly appalled by the all too general British ignorance of 
other nationalities. Government and people, he points out, have both 
been ignorant of the attitude of the Germans : after years of war the same 
ignorance largely prevails and has been evidenced by resolutions by 
trade unions and other public bodies exonerating the German people 
from the crimes committed in their name ; and British ignorance about 
other nationalities and peoples, both within the Empire and outside it, 
is in general even greater than ignorance about the Germans. Such a 
state of affairs contains the seeds of great and obvious dangers which 
Professor Chadwick would dispel through knowledge. In order to 
achieve and disseminate the necessary knowledge he suggests the estab- 
lishment of an Institute of Imperial and International Studies, a body 
working at post-graduate level and financed in the main by Government 
funds. Though this particular device may perhaps not provide the right 
agency for accomplishing what Professor Chadwick desires, his main 
thesis should certainly command general assent among informed people. 
There can, indeed, be no question but that (small circles of experts apart) 
there has been in British public life far too much ignorance of international 
realities. There can be as little question that in the dangerous and difficult 
future which lies ahead all practicable means must be adopted to dispel 
such ignorance lest it destroy us. 


BOTANICAL EXPLORATION 


Piant-HunTING IN CutnA. By E. H. M. Cox. (Collins. 12s. 6d) 
Mr. Cox has written a fascinating book on a fascinating subject. Himself 
well known as a horticultural writer—he was for many years gardening 
editor of Country Life and later founded and for a decade edited Th 
New Flora and Sylva—in the present volume he has returned to an earlier 
field of activity as a botanical explorer in Upper Burma, where he accom- 
panied Reginald Farrer on an expedition in 1919. The transfer of plants 
from their native places to new habitats is one of the most ancient of 
human activities. In very early days the spread of wheat and olive 
cultivation was bound up with the expansion of settled agricultural life ; 
and transfers of the main species of fruit trees from one land to another 
must have gone on from very early days. The great age of European 
exploration and colonisation that began with the Renaissance and num- 
bered many famous Elizabethan travellers among its best known names 
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THE DEBT OF HONOUR 


The alleviation of distress amongst ex-Service 
men and women, including the disabled and 
their dependents, and the care of those left 
behind > the men who fell in action, are 
the foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has undertaken 
since 1921. 

The second World War has added materi- 
ally to this great work. Annual expendi- 
ture is rapidly increasing, and an appeal is 
earnestly made for legacies—to safeguard 
the future of the Legion’s work for those 
to whom the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER.—The British Legion helps ex- 
Service men and women of ALL ranks, ALL 
Services and ALL Wars. 
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involved a two-way movement, new and unfamiliar plants being brought 
back to Europe and old and tried ones—largely vegetables and other 
plants of economic value or practical usefulness—being taken out by 
colonists or settlers. Mr. Cox deals with a later period—mainly the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries—and confines himself to China and 
the Tibetan marches. Botanically, the field thus left is rich enough. 
Plants of Asiatic origin bulk very largely in our garden flora, and among 
them those originating in China occupy the biggest place. Most of 
them have been introduced since 1842, when the Treaty of Nanking 
opened ports to foreigners and created the first opportunities for 
botanical exploration on a large scale. Earlier figures, among them John 
Reeves, a leading official of the East India Company, had managed to 
send fair numbers back to Europe—in Reeves’ case by the combination 
of energy, interest, modesty and tact. After the Treaty of Nanking the 
work of exploration and introduction went on apace. The first notable 
name was Robert Fortune, a most capable Scot who was sent to China 
by the Horticultural Society. His instructions, which Mr. Cox quotes 
in full, are fascinating both in themselves and as an example of the broad 
commonsense with which the great English trading companies dealt 
with their trusted servants. Among other notable collectors with whom 
Mr. Cox deals are E. H. Wilson, George Forrest, Reginald Farrer, and 
Kingdom Ward. He also gives interesting particulars of the great 
French missionary botanists (some of whose collections have not yet 
been fully examined) and of the Russian botanists whose field of work 
was significantly northern and north-western China. Besides lists of 
more important plant introductions, Mr. Cox gives vivid descriptions 
of the difficulties the botanical explorers encountered, an account of the 
country in which they worked, the methods used to finance them, and 
the great problems involved in shipping plants safely back to Europe. 

Plant-Hunting in China is popular in style, as accurate (Mr. Cox says) as 
much checking and counterchecking could make it but without the 
paraphernalia of learning, and well-written and informative as regards 
both the men and plants it deals with. A bibliography—even if only a 
short one—could usefully be added to future editions. There is a full 
index and the superb photographs include pictures of some of the most 
magnificent and inspiring scenery in the world. 


MACRANN 


Macrann. By W. Townend. (Rich and Cowan. 8s. 6d.) The theme 
of this book seems somewhat out of date after six years of war with Hitler 
and the Axis—the period chosen being the years before 1939. But the 
story will appeal to those readers who enjoy the adventures of the 
British Secret Service man, and their success in the exposure of German 
plots against this country. The scene is laid for the most part on board 
a small merchant vessel collecting cargo from ports in the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea and Port Said. The hero, Macrann, a man of mystery, was 
brought up_as an*Arab although a Scot by birth, and is more at home 
among the tribesmen of his adopted country than with his own kin. 
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He meets an author who poses as an authority on Arabia and the Arak 
and is ambitious to write a masterpiece on the subject. The means by 
which he achieves his end has its effect on the fortunes of the hero ; ag 
the story ends in tragedy for both protagonists. ; 


HORNED PIGEON 


Hornep PiGceon. By George Millar. (William Heinemann. tos. 6dJ) 
This is a tale of adventure stark and grim. It covers Captain Mill 
military service in Libya; his capture by the Italians; his experience : 
of prisons ; his unsuccessful attempts at escape from Padula and Gavi} 
the Italian Armistice and hopes of speedy rescue and release ; the arrival) 
of German troops and the journey to the German prison camp of St 4 
VIIA ; his eventual escape on the journey farther north ; and the story ¢ f 
his adventures through Munich and Strasbourg into France, and the 
crossing of the Pyrenees on the last stage of the homeward trek. But itig 
much more than an account of the experiences of one man. Captain has 
a gift of pen portraiture, and the book is full of vivid pictures of the 
personalities he encounters on his way—his driver and batman, his. 
fellow officers, the Italian and German guards, and, above all, the many 
kind helpers during the escape period—all these become alive in these. 
pages. Little incidents, such as the remark about the difficulty of eating 
with nothing to eat out of or with, and the joy of finding an old jam 
jar as a general purpose vessel, must bring home to friends and relatives 
of prisoners the minor trials of their lives, of which they would proba’ 
never hear from the men concerned. For one has noticed a very undef 
standable reticence in the accounts given by returned prisoners round 
the home fires. It is, however, in his description of the French Resistan¢ 
Movement that the author is at his best. The priest in the railway 

at the head of his gang of devoted workers for the cause of France 
Greta, Philomene, La Pepette, Clement and Laurence, Elizabeth, ami 
the British officer “ Xavier.” The account of all these, working tiré 
lessly to pass on escapees, feeding them, clothing and sheltering them a 
best they could, rejecting the bribes offered for the betrayal of a Bri 

or American officer, and knowing that death awaited them if they wet 
discovered; all this makes heartening reading for the many 
admirers of France and her people in this country, and confirms 
belief that the soul of France has never died and that she will eme 
stronger and braver than ever from her present difficulties. Captaii 
Millar was so impressed by the gallant and selfless efforts of the Rosita 
Movement that on his return to England he went into training and weil 
back to further adventures side by side with the underground workems 
in France. These adventures he has described in his earlier book 


Maquis. 


